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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at GLASGOW, commencing on Me 4 12, 1855, 
under the Presidency of the DUKE of ARGYLL, F.R.S 
The Reception Room will be in the Trades’ ‘Hall, Glassford 
Street, Glasgow. 
Notices of Seperate intended to be read to the Associa- 
tion, by a whether the Author will be 
present at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., 
¥.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; 
or to Dr. Strang, Professor Anderson, and William Gourliec, Esq., 
Local Secretaries, Glasgow. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 











METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS. 


USEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
Dinector—Sir Ropearicx Impey Murcuison, F.R.S., &c. 

During the Session 1855.6, which will commence on the Ist of 
OCTOBER, the following Courses of LECTURES and Practical 
Demonstrations will be given :— 

1, Chemistry............by A. W. Hormann, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

2. Metallurgy ...........,,J0HN Percy, M.))., F.R.S, 

3. Natural History ...... ,,T. H. Huxcey, F.R.S, 


4. Mineralogy } |||... ,, W. W. Suyrue, M.A. 








5. Mining.... 

6, Geology .... .. ++», A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S, 

7. Applied Mechanics » Ropert Wiis, M. .: F. oq Ss. 
8 Physics ......-. . G. Stoxes, M. A., 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. inten 

The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
tories) is £30 for two years, in one payment; or two annual pay- 
ments of £20. 

Papils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, the La- 
boratory of the School under the direction of Dr. HorMann, at a 
Fee of £10 for the term of three months. The same Fee is charged 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £2, £5, and 
£4 each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company's 
servjce,acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain them at 

uf the usual charge. 





Pupil Teachers, and others engaged 
in case. are admitted 1o the Lectures at reduced fees. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two exhibitions, and 
others have also been established.—For a Prospectus and informa- 
tion apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, 
London. TRENHAM RBEKS, Registrar. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 


GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 





MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAL: 2» 


from Ten to Six. Admission ls. Catalogue éd. 
: . GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

LECTURE at 3°30 and 8°30, by J. H. Perrer, Esq., on the 
LARGEST BAR of the METAL ALUMINIUM yet produced 
from CLAY, beinga PRESENT from HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY 
the EMPEROR of FRANCE. This sone = and Rare SPECI- 
MEN is on VIEW Daily and in the Eve 

THAMES WATER, in the MICROSOOLE, Daily, at Four and 
Nine o'clock. 

RUSSIAN INFERNAL MACHINES, at 3°45 and 8°45, 

LECTURE by Dr. Brown, F.L.S., &c.,on the ADULTERA- 
pode of FOOD. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at One 
oe 

LECTURE on the PASSAGE of SOUND through CON- 
DUCTORS, Illustrated by the ORPHEUS GLEE UNION. Mon- 
+ at Three, and Wednesday and Friday at Three and Eight. 

RCTIC COLLECTION. ~y DISSOLVING VIEWS and DIO- 
RAMA of SAM SLICK, &c. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT of GEORGE BUCKLAND , Esq. MUSICAL 
LECTURE on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, at a 
Quarter before Eight. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE. 
rane, of every Size and Styles, uncoloured or highly 


Dacui ERREOTYPES, plain or tinted ; 
STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS, singly or in groups; 
COPIES on Plate or Paper; 
Taxen Dattryr. 
“Mr. Mayall’s poet represent the high art of the daguerre- 


_ Otype: they are as sup to the y of such pictures asa 
— engraving is to a coarse woodcut. MART Jounnat; Nov., 











- pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”—Times, July 17, 1854. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
P NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
restof all Works entrusted to theircharge. Estimatesand every 
Particularfurnished gratuitously in course of post. 





Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
Teduced prices for cash. 


RITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The Twelfth Annual Congress will be held at New- 
port, in the Isle of Wight, August 20 to 25 inclusive. 


Patnoxs—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, K.G.; LORD HEYTES- 
BURY, G.C.B., Governor of the Island. 
Presipent—THE EARL OF PERTH AND MELFORT. 


Excursions will be made to various parts of the Island, Churches, 
Castles, and Barrows examined and discoursed upon. A meeting 
will be held in the Audit Room, Southampton, to examine the 
Ancient Muniments of the Corporation, and an excursion made to 
Netley Abbey. 

Programmes and Tickets to admit a Lady and Gentleman, One 
Guinea; Ladies’ single ticket, Half-a-Guinea, to be had of Mr. 
G. Wright, Librarian, 60, Pall Mall; of the Local Secretaries, at 
Newport and Southampton; and of the Treasurer, T. J. Pettigrew, 
Esq., 16, Onslow Crescent, Brompton. 








IDDLESEX ARCHZZOLOGICAL  SO- 


CIETY.—It is proposed to establish a Society, under this 
title, for the purpose of investigating the History and Antiquities 
of the Metropolis and Metropolitan County. 


So soon as a sufficient number of Members shall have been en- 
rolled, a General Meeting will be held for the purpose of deter- 
mining the Rules, end of appointing the office-bearers of the 
Society. 


Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members are requested to sig- 
nify their intentions to any of the following Members of the Pro- 
visional Committee : 


The Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A., 19, Devonshire Road, Wands- 
worth Road. 

Joshua W. Butterworth, Esq., F.S.A., 7, Fleet Street. 

The Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Professor of 
Archeology to the Royal Society of Literature, 30, Manor 
Street, C'apham. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, M A, F.S.A., 

Within. 

The Rev. Octavius Freire Owen, M.A., F.S.A., 31, Maida Hill 
‘West, Paddington. 

Edward Richardson, Esq.,7, Melbury Terrace, Blandford Square. 

George Roots, Esq., F.S.A., 1, Tar field Court, Temple. 

George Gilbert Scott, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., 20, Spring Gardens. 

Wiltiam Tayler, Esq., 17, Chancery Lane, and 17, Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 

Geo. Bish Webb, Esq., F.RI.B.A., 6, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden.— Honorary Secretary (pro tem.) 


It is proposed that the Annual Subscription shall not amount to 
more than Ten Shillings. 


7, Bishopsgate Street 





On the 30th of June was published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


tien NATIONAL REVIEW, a New Quar- 


terly Journal of General Literature, Politics, and Social 
and Religious Philosophy. 


Price Five Shillings, or One Guinea per annum, free by post. 


ContTENTS: 
*h. ‘NIE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM. 
II. WILLIAM COWPER. 
III. THE PLANETS. 
IV. EWALD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Vv. NOVELS AND POEMS BY THE REV. C. KINGSLEY. 
VI. ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, & ANGLICANISM. 
VII. GOETHE AND WERTHER. 
VIII. INTERNATIONAL DUTIES AND THE PRESENT 


SIS. 
IX. SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
X. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


“An able work, catholic in sentiment, independent in view, 
often original, always penetrating in thought; vigorous, spirited, 
and striking in style; with pungent salt enough to give flavour 
without bitterness.”"—Srecraror, 4th July, 1555. 

“ Another new quarterly now claims notice from us, containing 
much admirable and most original writing. We have been 
thoroughly interested by the spirit, as well as the contents, of the 
* National Review.’ "—ExamMIner. 

“These are the men who perceive that truths have outgrown 
the formulasin which this generation received them—who perceive 
that in physical, political, and moral science, we are passing 
through a critical quicksand. The old anchors are adrift—this 
causes anxiety but not despair. Let the cable of thought, of pa- 
tient observation, of faithful induction, run out boldly,and they 
believe that we shall be brought up at last."—Ecoxomisr, July 
21, 1855. 

London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster Row. 





HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST contains: 


1, Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, 
2. The Hig-Veda Sanhita. 
3. The Reminiscences of a LL.B. 
4, The Short Ploughs of the Werth of Ireland. 
5. The Descendants of Mary Stuart: by a Modern 
Jacobin. 
6. Wanderings in Corsica. 
7. Remains of Pagan Saxondom in England. 
8, Discoveries at High Rochester. 
9, Book Catalogues for the British Museum, 
10, Unpublished Statutes of Ireland. 
With Co: mdence of Sylvanus Urban, Notes of the 
Month, aes of New Publications ; s of Archeo- 
logical’ Societies ; and Opiruary, including emoirs of Lord 
Baglan; Hon. Craven Berkeley; Sir so Rose ; 





Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester, 


Sir John Cam ll; General Estcourt; Admiral Sir — 
Parry; 1 Lyons Colonels Yea Shadforth; W. J. 
Bankes, . J. Blunt; John Black, Esq.; G, W. 
Pulcher, Esq, &¢. 

Nichols and Son, Parliament Street, 


Now cena 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 

trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the Descriptions, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
lds. John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





In Svo, with Plates and Specimens, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


APER and PAPER-MAKING, ANCIENT 
and MODERN. By RICHARD HERRING. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





This day, crown 8vo, 28 6(.; post free, 2s. 8d. 


THE MARRIED LIFE of RACHEL, LADY 
RUSSELL: By M.GUIZOT. Trans!ated from the French. 
“ We are glad to see a translation of M. Guizot’s recent biogra- 

phical essay. It is an interesting sketch, and, being nicely got 

up, forms a suitable present, especially for a young wife."—Eneo- 

Lish CHURCHMAN. 

London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 





ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
On Thursday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 


ETEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. By Franots 
ARAGO. ‘Translated under the superintendence of Lieut.- 
Col. E. SABINE, R.A., Treasurer and V.P.R.S. 

*,* The METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS form the First Volume 
of an uniform Copyright ~— Edition of Francis Arago's Works, 
translated by Admiral W. SMYTH, Col. SABINE, the Rey. 
BADEN POWELL, aud Mr ROBERT "GRANT. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





EXCELSIOR LIBRARY, VOL. II. 


Now ready, the Third and cheap Edition, price 28. paper cover, 
8s. cloth, 


NTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE, from CHAUCER to TENNYSON. By HENRY 

REED, late Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Penn- 
sylvania University. 

“ This is written in a manly spirit. The author displays a ripe 
scholarship, a wide and varied acquaintance with English litera- 
ture altogether unusual, a power of thought, and a vein of fresh 
and original criticism as remarkable as they are dclightful.”— 
GvuARDIAN. 





Now ready, 12mo, 5s. 
M4Y FLOWERS ; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of “‘ March Winds and 
April Showers.” With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





MR. HIGHLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 
No. XIL., price 4s. 


UARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICRO- 

SCOPICAL SCIENCE: including the TRANSACTIONS of 

the MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Edited by Br. 

LANKESTER, F.R.S., &., and GEORGE BUSK, F.R.S., & 

With Woodcuts and Chromo-Lithographs of Mr. Glaisher’s Snow 
Crystals, &c. 

Contents. — Observations on Cosmarium Margaritiferum and 
other Desmidce, by Mrs. Herbert Thomas—Address of the Presi- 
dent of the Microscopical Society—An Account of Mr. Peters’s 
=. for Microscopic Writing, by R.J. Farrants, Esq., P.R.C.S. 

the INumination of Objects by Polarized L'ght on a Dark 
Field, by John Farze—On the Structure of the Cutaneous Follicles 
of the Toad, with some Experiments and Observations upon the 
Nature and alleged Veromous Properties of their Secretion, by 
George Rainey, M.R.C.S.— On the Reproductive Organs of certain 
Fungi, by Frederick Currey, Esq., M.A.—On Ciliary Action as the 
eause of the Circulation in the Cells of Plants, by Ferguson Bran- 
son, M.D.—Observations on the Circulation of the Sap in the Leaf 
Celis of Anacharis A'sinastrum, by F. H. Wenham—On the Cellu- 
lose (in Animals) Question, by R. Virchow—On the Action of a 
Concentrated Solution of Urea upon the Blood-Cells, by A. Kolli- 
ker—Notice respecting the Occurrence of Lymph.Corpuscles in 
the commencements of the Lymphatic Vessels, by A. Kolliker—On 
the Inflaence of Caustic Alkalies upon the Motions of the © 
matic Filaments, by A. Koiliker—On the Restoration of the 
Motions of the Sper ids of the M bd: Mole- 
schott and J.C. Ricchetti—On the Vitality and Development of 
the Spermatic Filaments, by A. Ko!liker— Notes and Correspond- 
ence—Proceedings of Societies—Zoophytology. 


CLINICAL LECTURES ON MENTAL 
MEDICINE. Delivered at Salpétri¢re by JEAN PIERRE FAL- 
RET, M.D. Edited, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
JOHN HILLIER BLOUNT, M. B., &c. Part I—General Symp- 
tomatology of Mental Disease. (Just ready. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION AND LOCAL 
EFFECTS of DISEASE of the SUPRA-RENAL CAPSULES, B 
THOMAS ADDISON, M.D., Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. 
Royal 4to, coloured Plates, price 21s. 


IDEAL VIEWS OF THE PE 
WORLD, in its Geological and Palwonto 
fessor F. UNGER, of Vienna. 4to, illustrated 
Photographic Plates, price 42s. 


AN ILLUSTRATED LIST of 
ISTS’ APPARATUS and BOOKS, Selected for 
Summer Use. Gratis; by post, one stamp. 

s,° Scientific Publication will be sent 
= post, on receipt of the price of the 





MIT: 


Ey 





London : Samuel Highley, 33, Fleet 
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BOOKS 
FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 





Popular British Seaweeds ; 


comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. By the 
Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. 
With Twenty-two Plates by Frrcox. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. It is a worthy sea-side companion— 
a handbook for every resident on the sea-shore,”— Economist. 
“ Profusely illustrated with specimens of the various sea- 
. weeds, beautifully drawn and ster women J coloured.’ "— Sit n, 
“Those who desire to make t ves inted with 
British Sea-weeds, cannot do better than begin with this 
elegantly illustrated manual,”—Globe, 


Popular British Zoophytes ; 
By the Rev. DR. LANDSBOROUGH. With Twenty 
Plates by Fitcu. 10s, 6d. coloured, 

“With this manual of pe ap and that upon Sea-weeds 

the same gues, the student can ramble along the sea- 
shores, os lean knowledge from every heap of tangled weed 

pathway.” —Liverpool Standard. 

* Parents who sojourn for a few months at the sea-side 
will find him a safe and profitable companion for a 
children. He will tell them not only to see, but to thin 
in the best acceptation of the term; and he is sche hag a 
cheerful, and at times a merry teller ‘of incidents belonging 
to his subject.”—Belfast Mercury. 


Popular British Conchology ; 


containing a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, 
F.LS, With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

“The name of Sowerby is a guarantee that a book on 

shells will be well written. Mr. G. B. Sowerby maintains 
the character of his father and grandfather as a naturalist, 
and has here produced a very instructive volume as an in- 
troduction to the study of shells. It will be seen by the 
title that this work is confined to British shells. It will be 
found a most convenient handbook at the sea-side, as all the 
more common shells are not only described, but illustrated. . 
—~Atheneum. 
“The natural history of Mulluscous animals —_— about 
our own shores is rich in instructive facts; and in this 
little volume the various species, how they live and where 
they wander, are carefully described.” —Press. 

An excellent little wok, eminently popular and amusing, 
and full of information. ”— Edinburgh Witness, 


Popular History of Mollusca ; 
Or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants, By MARY 
ROBERTS. With Eighteen, Plates by Wine. 10s, 6d. 
coloured. 

“A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a a history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals. It will prove a 
nice book for the season, or for any time.”—Spectator. 

“The plates contain no fewer than ninety figures of shells, 
with their animal inhabitants, all of them well, and several 
admirably, executed, and that the text is written throughout 
in a readable and even elegant style, with such digressions 
in and prose as serve to relieve its scientific details, 
we think that we have said enough to justify the favourable 

inion we have expressed.”— British and Foreign Medico- 
ical Review. 





Phycologia Britannica ; 

Or, the History of the British Seaweeds; containing 
Coloured Figures and descriptions of all the species of 
Alge inhabiting the shores of the British Islands. By 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.B.1.A., Keeper 
of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and Pro- 
fessor of Botany to the Dublin Society. The price of 
the work, complete, strongly bound in cloth, is as fol- 
lows :— 

In 3 vols. royal 8vo, arranged in order oo 


tion 
In 4 vols, oral 8vo, arranged menace So “—. 
ing to the Synopsis ................::00000 
*,* A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 
“The ‘ we of British Seaweeds’ we can most faithfully 
é its scientific, its pictorial, and its _— 
the peofosscd botanist will find it a — ° oe 
¢ Rirhet coarse whilst those who desire merely to kn 
names and wong of the lovely plants which they 
gether on the ece-shore will find in it the faithful poreniere 


of every one of them,”—Annale and Magazine of Natur 
Hietory. 


- Lovatt, Rawva, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Pa 








DR. DORAN’S POPULAR NEW WORK. 





This day is published, and may be had at all the Libraries, and of every ns in Two Volumes, 
with Illustrations, 21s, 


Lives of the Queens of England of the House 
of Hanover. 
By DR. DORAN, Author of “ Habits and Men,” “Table Traits.” 


“One of the most amusing and conscientiously executed books of the literary year 1855,”—Atheneum, 





Also, published this day, 


Mr. Shirley Brooks’ 


“ Aspen Court.” 


Three Volumes, 


Captain Peard’s 


‘Campaign in the Crimea.” 


Small 8vo, 6s. 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, Vol. I. of the 
NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 
Being the First Vol. of a complete Edition of 
THE WORKS 


or 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 
EDITED BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, 
PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
To be published in Quarterly Volumes, price 6s, each, 
Wit.14am Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Complete in 2 vols. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 
L 


With numerous Engravings on Wood, price 11s, 6d. 
“Mr. Johnston’s book is a book for the people; there is 
hardly a fact or a principle that it would not be for the 
benefit of the richest as well as the poorest to know.”— 
Atheneum, 
Wit11am Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Eighth Edition, price 7s, 6d. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


Br W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L, 


Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


Wittuam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


F.R.S.E., F.B.G.S., F.G.S., Geographer to the Queen, Author 
of the @ Physical Atlas,” 


1. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 18 
Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, 

2. GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 22 Plates, with Index. 

3. CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 20 
Plates, with Index. 

4. ASTRON OMY. Edited by J. RB. 
HIND, F.R.A.S. 18 coloured Plates and Descriptions. 

The above are uniform in size, beautifully printed in colours 
by a new process, Price 12s. 6d, each, half-bound. 

5. ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENE- 
RAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY for JUNIOR 
CLASSES, ge a Map ce a and ParEsting, 
Demy 4to, with Index, price 7s. 6d. 








Wit11am Biacxwoop and taen: Edinburgh and London. 





BOTANICAL WORKS. 


1, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By 
JosErx Datton Hooker, M.D., F.R.S., &c, With 130 Plate, 
Royal 4to, price £12 12s, coloured; £8 15s, plain. 

[Now completed, 





2. 


The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM. 
HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, _ nn 
By Dr. J. D, Hooxsr, F.R.S, Folio, £3 1 


3. 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. By Sir Wrtt1am J. Hooxsr. Containing 100 
coloured Plates, Royal 4to, Five Guineas, 


4, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker. With Illustrations of the natural sion by W. Fitch, 
Elephant folio. 21s, coloured. 


5. 


FIRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BO- 
TANY; a Description of the Botanical and Commercial 
Characters of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin, used 
for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, 
Perfumery, &e. By T.C, Axcuer. Published for the De- 
partment of Science and Art, Marlborough House, With 20 
Plain Plates, 2s. 6d. 


6. 

A SERIES OF EIGHT SCHOOL 
PLANT DIAGRAMS. By W. Firtcu. Illustrative of 
“First Steps to Economic Botony,” by T. C. Archer, Esq. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlbo- 
rough House. Price 3s, 6d, coloured, 2s, plain, per Diagram. 


7. 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev, D. BapHam. Coloured Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s, 


8, 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
MOSSES, comprising all the British Species. By R.M.Sraxx, 
Esq. With 20 Coloured Plates, Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d. 

9. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
Aenes Catiow. Second Edition. With 20 Coloured Plates 
of Figures. Royal 1l6mo. 10s. 6d. 


10, 
VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 


or, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. a By Mary 
Rosexrts. 20 Coloured Plates, Royal 1émo, 10s. 6 


11. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Josrrx 


Woops, 8vo. 18s, 


—_—— 


5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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REVIEWS. 


Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El- 
Medinah and Meccah. By Richard F. Bur- 
ton, Lieutenant, Bombay Army. Vols. I. 
and If. Longman and Co. 

Tur adventurous spirit and consummate tact 
of Lieutenant Burton have carried him suc- 
cessfully through a feat almost unparalleled in 
the history of travel. Since the time of Joseph 
Pitts, of Exeter, in the reign of our James IL, 
no Englishman is known to have visited the 
sacred cities of Meccah and Medinah. Burck- 
hardt is the only European who has given any 
description from personal observation of these 
penetralia of Moslem superstition. Of Medi- 
nah his account is very imperfect, as he was 
prostrated by sickness during his stay in the 
northern Hejaz, and he was unable to describe 
it so satisfactorily as the southern country. 
In 1503, Ludovico Bartema, a Roman, made 
the pilgrimage, and the account of his journe 
was published some years after at Milan. It 
has been several times reprinted and trans- 
lated, and is found in old Purchas’ collection. 
Giovanni Finati, of Ferrara, made the pil- 
grimage to Meccah in 1814, but did not go to 
Medinah. His report was afterwards dictated 
in Italian, during a visit to London, and in 
1828 was translated into English by Mr. 
Bankes, with whom Finati, or Haji Mohamet, 
travelled in Syria and Upper Egypt. Lieut. 
Burton’s personal narrative is a most complete 
and copious record, and will fully satisfy the 
curiosity of the Christian world as to these 
hitherto mysterious localities. When Gibbon 
wrote his ‘ History,’ he said, “ Our notions 
of Meccah must be drawn from the Arabians; 
as no unbeliever is permitted to enter the 
city, our travellers are silent.” This can no 
longer be said, and not Meccah only but 
Medinah will be better known than places far 
more easy of access. The means by which 
the young officer of the Indian army achieved 
the perilous journey, and the report of his 
observations, are given in this work, which 
forms one of the most remarkable books of 
travel of modern times. Having known some- 
thing of the author’s purposes and plans be- 
fore his departure, we have awaited with 
curiosity the result of his adventurous under- 
taking, and have now read with satisfaction 
the report of the first part of his journey. 

In the Autumn of 1852, while in England 
on furlough, Lieutenant Burton, already 
favourably known from his ‘ Travels in Scinde,’ 
offered his services to the Royal Geographical 
Society, to explore the terra incognita. of 
eastern and central Arabia. An application 
for extension of leave was made to the Court 
of Directors, but was refused, although sup- 
hg by the personal solicitations of Dr. 

haw, Colonel Yorke, and Sir Roderick Mur- 

chison, as a deputation from the Geographical 

‘Society. The ground of refusal was the peril 

of the journey, to which the Directors did not 
deem as justified in giving their sanc- 
tion. Nothing daunted by this friendly re- 
pulse, Lieutenant Burton resolved to make 
the best use of a short additional furlough, 
granted in compensation for his disappoint- 
ment, in carrying out his project on his own 
responsibility. 

e have no wish to spoil the pleasure with 
which the book must be read, by giving to 
our readers any account of the preparations 
made for the pilgrimage, or telling any of the 





strange adventures which the enterprising 
author describes in his narrative. Suffice it 
here to say, that after a short residence in 
Egypt, he set sail from Suez in a pilgrim ship 
bound to Yambu:— 

‘‘Our pilgrim ship, the Silk el Zahab, or the 
Golden Wire, was a Sambuk of about 400 ardébs 
(fifty tons), with narrow wedge-like bows, a clean 
water-line, a sharp keel, undecked, except upon 
the poop, which was high enough to act as a sail 
in a gale of wind. She carried two masts, immi- 
nently raking forward, the main considerably 
larger than the mizen; the former was provided 
with a huge triangular latine, very deep in the 
tack, but the second sail was unaccountably want- 
ing. She had no means of reefing, no compass, no 
log, no sounding lines, nor even the suspicion of a 
chart; and in her box-like cabin and ribbed hold 
there was a something which savoured of close con- 
nexion between her model and that of the Indian 
Toni. Such, probably, were the craft which car- 
ried old Sesostris across the Red Sea to Dire; such 
the cruisers which once every three years left 
Ezion-Geber for Tarshish ; such the transports of 
which 130 were required to convey Ailius Gallus, 
with his 10,000 men ; and—the East moves slowly 
—such most probably in a.p. 1900 will be the 
Golden Wire, which shall convey future pilgrims 
from Suez to El-Hejaz. ‘ Bakhshish’ was the last 
as well as the first odious sound I heard in Egypt. 
The owner of the shore-boat would not allow us to 
climb the sides of our vessel before paying him his 
fare, and when we did so, he asked for Bakhshish. 
If Easterns would only imitate the example of 
Europeans—I never yet saw an Englishman give 
Bakhshish to a soul—the nuisance would soon be 
done away with. But on this occasion all my 
companions complied with the request, and at 
times it is unpleasant tobe singular. The first look 
at the interior of our vessel showed a hopeless 
sight ; for Ali Murad, the greedy owner, had pro- 
mised to take sixty passengers in the hold, but had 
stretched the number to ninety-seven. Piles of 
boxes and luggage in every shape and form filled 
the ship from stem to stern, and a torrent of Hajis 
were pouring over the sides like ants into the 
Indian sugar-basin. The poop, too, where we had 
taken our places, was covered with goods, anda 
number of pilgrims has established themselves there 
by might, not by right.”’ 

Yambu was reached on the 17th July, 1853, 
after twelve days’ tedious voyage from Suez. 
Our pilgrim, we may here observe, was in the 
disguise of a dervish skilled in medicine, of 
Afghan extraction, but a native of Rangoon, 
circumstances having led him to assume this 
character in place of that of a Persian, under 
which he hel arrived in Egypt. The account 
of the contrivances for keeping up his Moslem 
disguise forms not the least entertaining part 
of the narrative. Sorely was his temper tried 
on many occasions from being exposed to 
treatment against which English flesh and 
blood had a hard struggle to refrain from re- 
belling. The difficulties from personal ap- 
pearance and language were less serious, as 
our traveller is a good linguist, and the por- 
trait prefixed to one of the volumes shews a 
thoroughly Oriental aspect and garb. Fami- 
liarity with the usages of different nations 
also prevented all risk of discovery from 
European habits and manners being noticed. 
The chief art was required in making obser- 
vations in the places visited, and in taking 
notes of what was heard and seen. How 
complete from the first was the author's per- 
sonal disguise may be gathered from one or 
two incidents that occurred when on board 
the Nile boat, soon after his arriving in Egypt: 

‘The Little Asthmatic, as the steamer is called, 
was crowded, and discipline not daring to mark 
out particular places, the scene on board of her 
was a motley one. There were two Indian officers, 





who naturally spoke to none but each other, drank 
bad tea, and smoked their cigars like Britons. A 
troop of the Kurd Kawwas, escorting treasure, was 
surrounded by a group of noisy Greeks; these 
men’s gross epee on jokes sounding anything but 
pleasant to the solemn Moslems, whose saddle-bags 
and farniture were at every moment in danger of 
being defiled by abominable drinks and the ejected 
juices of tobacco. There was one pretty woman 
on board, a Spanish girl, who looked strangely 
misplaced—a rose in a field of thistles. Some 
silent Italians, with noisy interpreters, sat staidly 
upon the benches. It was soon found out, through 
the communicative dragoman, that their business 
was to buy horses for H.M. of Sardinia: they 
were exposed to a volley of questions delivered by 
a party of French tradesmen returning to Cairo, 
but they shielded themselves and fought shy with 
Machiavellian dexterity. Besides these was a 
German—a ‘beer-bottle in the morning and a 
bottle of beer in the evening,’ to borrow a simile 
from his own nation—a Syrian merchant, the rich- 
est and ugliest of Alexandria, and a few French 
house-painters going to decorate the Pacha’s palace 
at Shoobra. These last were the happiest of our 
voyagers— veritable children of Paris, Montag- 
nards, Voltairiens, and thorough- bred Sans-Soucis. 
* * 


“They being new comers, free from the western 
morgue so soon caught by Oriental Europeans, 
were particularly civil to me, even wishing to mix 
me a strong draught; but I was not so fortunate 
with all on board. A large shopkeeper threatened 
to ‘briser’ my ‘figure’ for putting my pipe near 
his pantaloons; but seeing me finger my dagger 
curiously, though I did not shift my pine, he forgot 
to remember his threat. JI had taken charge of a 
parcel for one M. P. . a student of Coptic, and 
remitted it to him on board ; of this little service 
the only acknowledgment was a stare and a petu- 
lant inquiry why I had not given it to him before. 
And one of the Englishmen, half publicly, half 
privily, as though communing with himself, con- 
demned my organs of vision because I happened 
to touch his elbow. He was a man in my own 
service; I pardoned him in consideration of the 
compliment paid to my disguise.” 

In his Afghan dervish disguise Lieutenant 
Burton was equally fortunate in escaping 
notice, though not less exposed to insults 
difficult to be borne by an Englishman. How- 
ever, all succeeded well, and he contrived to 
make regular notes during his pilgrimage:— 

“ Pilgrims, especially those from Turkey, carry 
a ‘Hamail,’ to denote their holy errand. This is a 
pocket Koran, in a handsome gold embroidered 
crimson velvet or red morocco case, slung by red 
silk cords over the left shoulder. It must hang 
down by the right side, and should never for re- 
spect depend below the waist-belt. For this I sub- 
stituted a most useful article. To all appearance 
a ‘Hamail,’ it had inside three compartments—one 
for my watch and compass, the second for 
money, and the third contained penknife, pencils, 
and slips of paper, which I could hold concealed in 
the hollow of my hand. These were for writing 
and drawing: opportunities of making a ‘fair 
copy’ into the disry-book are never wanting to 
the acute traveller. He must, however, beware of 
sketching before the Bedouins, who would certainly 
proceed to extreme measures, suspecting him to be 
a spy or asorcerer. My diary-book was made up 
for me by a Cairene; it was a long thin volume 
fitting into a breast-pocket, where it could be car- 
ried without being seen. I began by writing notes 
in the Arabic character, but as no risk appeared, 
my journal was afterwards kept in English. More 
than once, by way of experiment, I showed the 
writing on a loose slip of paper to my companions, 
and astonished them with the strange character 
derived from Solomon and Alexander, the Lord of 
the two Horns, which we Afghans still use. 

“For a short trip a pencil suffices; on } 
journeys ink is necessary ; the latter article show’ 
be English, not Eastern, which is washed out clean 








| the first time your luggage is thoroughly soaked 
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} with rain. The traveller may use either the Per- 
| sian or the brass Egyptian ink-stand ; the latter, 
| however, is preferable, being stronger and less 
| likely to break. But, unless he be capable of 
| writing and reading a letter correctly, it would be 
} unadvisable to stick such an article in the waist- 
| belt, as this gives out publicly that he is a scribe. 

“When sketching, the pencil is the best, be- 
|} cause the simplest and shortest mode of operation 
| is required. Important lines should afterwards be 
| marked with ink, as ‘fixing’ is impossible on such 
| journeys. For prudence sake, when my sketches 
| were made, I cut up the paper into square pieces, 
| numbered them for future reference, and hid them 
in the tin canisters that contained my medicines.” 


Without following our traveller in his route 
| from Yambu, we quote — of his description 
| of the sacred city of Medinah, where the 
} tomb of the prophet is the object..of venera- 
| tion:— 
|  ‘**As we looked eastward the sun arose out of 
the horizon of low hill, blurred and dotted with 
small tufted trees, which from the morning mists 
gained a giant stature, and the earth was stained 
with gold and purple. Before us lay a spacious 
plain, bounded in front by the undulating ground 
of Nejd; on the left was a grim barrier of rocks, 
the celebrated Mount Ohod, with a clump of ver- 
dure and a white dome or two nestling at its base. 
Rightwards, broad streaks of lilac-coloured mists 
were thick with gathered dew, there pierced and 
thinned by the morning rays, stretched over the 
date groves and the gardens of Kuba, which stood 
out in emerald green from the dull tawny surface 
of the plain. Below, at the distance of about two 
miles lay El] Medinah ; at first sight it appeared a 
large place, but a closer inspection proved the im- 
aye to be an erroneous one. A tortuous road 
rom the Harrah to the city, wound across the plain 
and led to a tall rectangular gateway, pierced in 
the ruinous mud wall which surrounds the suburb. 
This is the ‘Ambari’ entrance. . It,is flanked on 
the left (speaking as a sketcher) by the domes and 
minarets of a pretty Turkish building, a ‘ Takiyah,’ 
erected by the late Mohammed Ali for the recep- 
tion of Dervish travellers ; on the right by a long 
low line of white-washed buildings garnished with 
ugly square windows, an imitation of civilised bar- 
racks. Beginning from the left hand, as we sat 
upon the ridge, the remarkable features of the town 
thus presented themselves in succession. Outside, 
amongst the palm-trees to the north of the city, 
were the picturesque ruins of a large old sebil, or 
public fountain, and between this and the enceinte, 
stood a conspicuous building, in the Turkish pavi- 
lion style—the governor's palace. On the north- 
west angle of the town wall is a tall white- washed 
fort, partly built upon an outcropping mass of 
rock ; its ramparts and embrasures give it a mo- 
dern and European appearance, which contrasts 
strangely with its truly Oriental history. In the 
suburb ‘El Munakhah’ rise the bran-new domes 
and minarets of the five mosques, standing brightly 
out from the dull grey mass of house and ground. 
And behind is the most easterly part of the city: 
remarkable from afar, is the gem’ of Et Medinah, 
the four tall substantial towers, and the flashing 
green dome under which the Prophet's remains 
rest. Half concealed by this mass of buildings 
and by the houses of the town, are certain white 
ks upon a green surface, the tombs that adorn 
ae eumenhle cemetery of El Bakia. And from 
that point southwards began the mass of palm 
ves celebrated in El Islam as the ‘trees of El 
Medinah.’ The foreground was well fitted to set 
off such a view; fields of black basaltic scorize 
showing clear signs of a volcanic origin, were 
broken up into huge blocks and boulders, through 
which a descent, tolerably steep for camels, wound 
. down into the plain. OTR Be 
“ Passing through the Bab Ambari, we defiled 
slowly down a broad dusty street, and traversed 
the Harat, or Quarter of the same name, El 
Ambariyah, the principal one in the Munakhah 
suburb. The street was by no means remarkable 
after Cairo, only it is rather wider and more re- 





gular than the traveller is accustomed to in Asiatic 
cities. I was astonished to see on both sides of 
the way, in so small a place, so large a number of 
houses too ruinous to be occupied. Then we 
crossed a bridge,—a single little round arch of 
roughly hewn stone, built over the bed of a torrent, 
which in some parts appeared about fifty feet 
broad, with banks shrouding a high and deeply in- 
dented water-mark. Here the road abuts upon an 
open space called the ‘ Barrel Munakhah,’ or more 
concisely, El Barr, ‘the plain.’ Straightforward 
a line leads directly into the Bab El Misri, the 
Egyptian gate of the city. But we turned off to 
the right, and, after advancing a few yards, found 
ourselves at the entrance of our friend Shaykh 
Hamid’s house.” 


For the description of the interior of the 
town, and of the holy places, we must refer 
to the book, which is illustrated with several 
drawings, and a ground plan of the Haram 
or Prophet’s Mosque, where is the tomb of 
Mahomet. The authenticity of the site of the 
latter our author thinks quite as doubtful as 
those of the holy places at Jerusalem. We 
subjoin some of his remarks on the people of 
Medinah:— 


‘The personal appearance of the Madani makes 
the stranger wonder how this mongrel population 
of settlers has acquired a peculiar and almost an 
Arab physiognomy. They are remarkably fair, 
the effect of a cold climate ; sometimes the cheeks 
are lighted up with red, and the hair is a dark 
chestnut—at El Medinah I was not stared at asa 
white man. The cheeks and different parts of the 
children's bodies are sometimes marked with Ma- 
shali or Tashrih, not the three long stripes of the 
Meccans, but little scars generally in threes, In 
some points they approach the true Arab type, 
that is to say, the Bedouins of ancient and noble 
family. The cheek-bones are high and saillant, 
the eye smali, more round than long, piercing, 
fiery, deep-set, and brown rather than black. ~The 
head is small, the ears well-cut, the face long and 
oval, though not unfrequently disfigured by what 
is popularly called the ‘ lantern-jaw ;’ the forehead 
high, bony, broad and slightly retreating, and the 
beard and mustachios scanty, consisting of two 
tufts upon the chin, with, generally speaking, little 
or no whisker. These are the points of resemblance 
between the city and the country Arab. The diffe- 
rence is equally remarkable. The temperament of 
the Madani is not purely nervous, like that of the 
Bedouins, but admits a large admixture of the 
bilious and, though rarely, the lymphatic. The 
cheeks are fuller, the jaws project more than in 
the pure race, the lips are more fleshy, more sen- 
sual and ill-fitting, the features are broader, and 
the limbs are stouter and more bony. The beard 
is a little thicker, and the young Arabs of the 
towns are beginning to imitate the Turks in that 
abomination to their ancestors—shaving. Personal 
vanity, always a ruling passion among Orientals, 
and a hopeless wish to emulate the flowing beards 
of the Turks and the Persians,—the only nations 
in the world. who ought not to shave the chin— 
have overruled even the religious objections to such 
innovation. I was more frequently appealed to at 
El Medinah than anywhere else, for some means 
of removing the opprobrium ‘Kusah.’ They dye 
the beard with gall nuts, henna, and other pre- 
parations. Much refinement of dress is now found 
at El Medinah, Constantinople, the Paris of the 
East, supplying it with the newest fashions. 

* * * 


* * 


‘The Madani generally appear abroad on foot. 
Few animals are kept here, on account, I suppose, 
of the expense of feeding them. The Cavalry are 
mounted on poor Egyptian nags. The horses 
ridden by rich men are generally Nejdi, costing 
from 200 to 300 dollars. Camels are numerous, 
but those bred in El Hejaz are small, weak, and 
consequently little prized. Dromedaries of good 
breed, called Ahrar, and Namani from the place of 
that name, are to be had for any sum between 10 
and 400 dollars ; they are diminutive but exceed- 





ingly swift, sure-footed, sagacious, thorough-bred, 
with eyes like the antelope, and muzzles that would 
almost enter a tumbler. Mules are not found at 
El Medinah, although popular prejudice does not 
now forbid the people to mount them. Asses 
come from Egypt and Meccah: I am told that 
some good ones are to be found in the town, and 
that certain ignoble Bedouin clans have a fine breed, 
but I never saw any. 

‘*The manners of the Madani are graver and 
somewhat more pompous than those of any Arabs 
with whom I ever mixed. This they appear to have 
borrowed from their rulers, the Turks. But their 
austerity and ceremoniousness are skin deep. In 
intimacy or in'anger the garb of politeness is 
thrown off, and the screaming Arab voice, the 
voluble, copious, and emphatic abuse, and the 
mania for gesticulation, return in all their de- 
formity.” 

We add some paragraphs from a subsequent 
part of the account of the social and moral 
aspect of the city as observed by the author: 


‘*The outward appearance of decorum is con- 
spicuous amongst the Madani. There are no 
places where Corinthians dwell, as at Meccah, 
Cairo, and Jeddah. Adultery, if detected, would 
be punished by lapidation according to the rigour 
of the Koranic law, and simple immorality by re- 
ligious stripes, or, if of repeated occurrence, by 
expulsion from the city. But scandals seldom 
occur, and the women, I am told, behave with great 
decency. Abroad, they have the usual Moslem 
pleasures of marriage, lyings-in, circumcision 
feasts, holy visitations, and funerals. At home, 
they employ themselves with domestic matters, 


and especially in scolding ‘Hasinah’ and ‘Zaafe- . 


ran.’ In this occupation they surpass even the 
notable English housekeeper of the middle orders 
of society—the latter being confined to ‘knagging 
at’ her slave, whereas the Arab lady is allowed an 
unbounded extent of vocabulary. At Shaykh 


,Aamid’s house, however, I cannot accuse the 
‘wothen of 


* Swearing into strong shudders 
The immortal gods who heard them.’ 
They abused the black girls with unction, but 
without any violent expletives. At Meccah, how- 
ever, the old lady in whose house I was living 
would, when excited by the melancholy tempera- 
ment of her eldest son and his irregular hours of 
eating, scold him in the grossest terms not unfre- 
quently ridiculous in the extreme. For instance, 
one of her assertions was that he—the son—was 
the offspring of an immoral mother ; which asser- 
tion, one might suppose, reflected not indirectly 
upon herself. So in Egypt I have frequently heard 
a father, when reproving his boy, address him by 
*O dog, son of a dog!’ and ‘O spawn of an infidel 
—of a Jew—of a Christian.’ Amongst the men of 
El Medinah I remarked a considerable share of 
hypocrisy. Their mouths were as full of religious 
salutations, exclamations, and hacknied quotations 
from the Koran as of indecency and vile abuse,—a 
point ip which they resemble the Persians. As 
before observed, they preserve their reputation as 
the sons of a holy city by praying only in public. 
At Constantinople they are by no means remark- 
able for sobriety. Intoxicating liquors, especially 
araki, are made in El Medinah only by the Turks: 
the citizens seldom indulge in this way at home, 
as detection by smell is imminent among a people 
of water-bibbers. During the whole time of my 
stay I had to content myself with a single bottle 
of cognac, coloured and scented to resemble medi- 
cine. The Madani are, like the Meccans, a curious 
mixture of generosity and meanness, of profuseness 
and penuriousness. But the former quality is the 
result of ostentation, the latter a characteristic of 
the Semitic race, long ago made familiar to Europe 
by the Jew. The citizens will run deeply in 
debt, expecting’ a good season of devotees to pay 
off their liabilities, or relying upon the next begging 
trip to Turkey ; and such a proceeding, contrary 
to the custom of the Moslem world, is not con- 
demned by public opinion. Above all their quali- 
ties, personal conceit is remarkable ; they show it 
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in their strut, in their looks, and almost in every 
word. ‘Iam such a one, the son of such a one,’ 
is a common expletive, especially in times of 
danger ; and this spirit is not wholly to be con- 
demned, as it certainly acts as an incentive to 
gallant actions. But it often excites them to vie 
with one another in expensive entertainments and 
similar vanities. The expression, so offensive to 
English ears, ‘ Jnshallah Bukra’—please God to- 
morrow—always said about what should be done 
to-day, is here as commonly heard as in Egypt or 
in India, This procrastination belongs more or 
less to all Orientals. But Arabia especially 
abounds in the ‘ Tawakkal a? Allah, ya Shaykh? 
—place thy reliance upon Allah, O Shaykh !—en- 
joined when a man should rely, under Providence, 
upon his own efforts. Upon the whole, though 
alive to the infirmities of the Madani character, I 
thought favourably of it, finding among this people 
more of the redeeming point, manliness, than in 
most Eastern nations with whom I am acquainted.” 


4 
A single page of the author’s journal will 
serve to give an idea of the habitual discom- 
forts to which he was exposed during the 
pilgrimage, incidents of a more stirring nature 
varying the narrative:— 


“The position of Bir Abbas exactly resembles 
that of El Hamra, except that the bulge of the 
hill-girt fiumara is at this place about two miles 
wide. ‘There are the usual stone forts and palm- 
leaved hovels for the troopers,’ stationed here to 
hold the place and to escort travellers, with a 
coffee-shed, and a hut or two, called a bazaar, but 
no village. The encamping ground was a bed of 


loose sand, with which the violent simoom wind 
filled the air: not a tree or a bush was in sight; a 
species of hardy locust and swarms of flies were 
the only remnants of animal life: the scene was a 
caricature of Sindh. Although we were now some 
hundred feet, to judge by the water-shed, above 


the level of the sea, the mid-day sun scorched even 
through the tent; our frail tenement was ‘mi 

than once blown down, and the heat of the sand 
made the work of repitching it a. painful one. 
Again, my companions, after breakfasting, hurried 
to the coffee-house, and returned one after the other 
with dispiriting reports. Then they either quar- 
relled desperately about nothing, or they threw 
themselves on their rugs, pretending to sleep for 
very sulkiness. The Lady Maryam soundly rated 
her surly son for refusing to fill his chibouque for 
the twelfth time that morning with the usual re- 
ligious phrases, ‘Ali direct thee into the right 
way, O my son!’—meaning that he was going to 
the bad,—and ‘O my calamity, thy mother is a 
lone woman, O Allah !’—equivalent to the Euro- 
pean parental plaint about grey hairs being brought 
down in sorrow to the grave. Before noon a small 
caravan which followed us came in with two dead 
bodies, —a trooper shot by the Bedouins, and an 
Albanian killed by sun-stroke, or the fiery wind. 
Shortly after mid-day a Cafila, travelling in an 
opposite direction, passed by us ; it was composed 
chiefly of Indian pilgrims, habited in corrétt~ cos- 
tume, and hurrying towards Meccah in hot haste. 
They had been allowed to pass unmolested, beeause 
probably a pound sterling could not have been 
collected from a hundred pockets, and Saad the 
robber sometimes does a cheap good deed? But 
our party having valuables with them, did not 
seem to gather heart from this event. In the 
evening we all went out to see some Arab Shaykhs 
who were travelling to Bir Abbas in order to re- 
ceive their salaries. Without such douceurs, it is 
popularly said and believed, no stone walls could 
enable a Turk to hold El Hejaz against the hill 
men. * * * The party looked well; they were 
Harbis, dignified old men in the picturesque Arab 
costume, with erect forms, fierce thin features, and 
white beards, well armed, and mounted upon high- 
bred and handsomely equipped dromedaries from 
El Shark. Preceded by their half-naked clansmen, 
carrying spears twelve or thirteen feet long, gar- 
nished with single or double tufts of black ostrich 
feathers, and ponderous matchlocks, which were 


discharged on approaching the fort, they were not 
without a kind of barbaric pomp.” 

_During his travels Lieutenant Burton kept 
his eyes open, as a good English soldier, to 
everything that he might turn to any ac- 
count for his country’s service. His remarks 
on the breed of horses, on irregular cavalry 
tactics, on British consular establishments 
in the East, and other topics, deserve, though 
we scarcely venture to hope that they will 
receive, the attention of the authorities, who 
ought to benefit by them. In the appendix 
are given portions of the journals of the 
author’s European predecessors in the pil- 
grima ps iiskene, Filia, and Finati. The 
second volume brings the narrative down to 
the departure from Medinah, and the third will 
contain the remainder of the pilgrimage, in- 
cluding the visit to Meccah. 








The Works of Professor Wilson. Vol. I. 
Noctes Ambrosiane. Edited by his Son- 
aga Professor Ferrier. Blackwood and 

on. 

Many must have hailed with pleasure the 

announcement of a collected edition of the 

works of John Wilson, the world-famed 

Christopher North. Of these works, to be 

ublished under the superintendence of Pro- 
essor Ferrier, an instalment appears in the 
first volume of the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,’ the 
most remarkable of all the productions of his 
vigorous and versatile genius. Never did 
any contributions to periodical literature pro- 
duce so great a sensation as these extraordi- 
nary papers. By them the popularity of 
‘Blackwood’ was sustained through many 
years far above every rival, though these 
were the palmy days of monthly magazines. 
In spite of the broad Scotch in which the 
Noctes were written, they were every- 
where read with unbounded admiration. 
These imaginary dialogues, as Professor Fer- 
rier well says, “are sustained to the end 
with a dramatic propriety, with a force and 
variety of thought, with a fervour of feeling, 
with an exuberance of humour, with an afflu- 
ence of poetical imagery, and with a freedom 
and elasticity of language which are certainly 
unparalleled in the species of composition to 
which they belong.” The subjects of the 
dialogues were endlessly diversified, every 
conceivable topic, local and national, social 
and political, critical and philosophical, being 
discussed in those glorious “nights.” From 
1822 to 1835 the papers continued to appear, 
Wilson’s own share in their composition vary- 
ing at different times. The present volume 
is avowedly only a selection from the series, 
some even of the acknowledged writings of 
Wilson being suppressed. For this several 
reasons are assigned, but the reader may be 
satisfied by that on which the editor lays 
most stress, that “when his contributions 
were so mixed up with those of other writers 
that they could not be exactly determined, 
or, if determined, could not be separated from 
the context without losing their significance ; 
in such cases the dialogues are omitted alto- 
gether.” Under this category must be 
classed the celebrated ‘ Chaldee Manuscript,’ 
of which Professor Ferrier gives the following 
account :— 

‘¢This trenchant satire on men and things in 
the metropolis of Scotland, was published in the 
seventh number of ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ It 
excited the most indescribable commotion at the 
time—so much noise, indeed, that never since has 





| it been permitted to make any noise whatever, 





this promising babe having been pitilessly sup- 
pressed almost in its cradle, in consequence of 
threatened legal proceedings. A set of the Maga- 
zine containing it is now rarely to be met with, 
The authorship of thiscomposition has beenalways a 
subject of doubt. Hogg used to claim the credit 
of having written it. I have recently ascertained 
that to him the original conception of the Chaldee 
MS. is due ; and also that he was the author of the 
first thirty-seven verses of Chap. L., and of one or 
two sentences besides. So that out of the one 
hundred and eighty verses of which the whole piece 
consists, about forty are to be attributed to the 
Shepherd. Hogg, indeed, wrote and sent to Mr. 
Blackwood much more of the Chaldee MS. than 
the forty verses aforesaid ; but not more than these 
were inserted in the magazine; the rest of the 
production being the workmanship of Wilson and 
Lockhart. Such is a true and authentic account of 
the origin and authorshipof theChaldeeMS, There 
can bé little doubt that when this clever jeu d esprit 
is republished with annotations (and it may form a 
very suitable appendix to the ‘Noctes Ambro- 
siane’), the present generation will be as much 
amused by its pleasantry, and by the singularstate 
of feeling, literary and political, which it reveals, 
as our fathers were astounded by its audacity, and 
frightened from their propriety by its personalities.” 
Professor Ferrier has used his judgment 
absolutely, with regard to the selection, and 
he possesses special qualification for so re- 
sponsible a duty which no other editor could 
ossess. A relative of Wilson, and enjoying 
is intimacy during the greater part of his 
life, he was also personally acquainted with 
all the other dramatis persone of the Noctes, 
and was familiar with the various incidents, 
ublic and private, to which allusion is made. 
The explanatory notes which he supplies are, 
therefore, most acceptable, and are sometimes 
uite necessary for the dialogues being un- 
} nor: by readers of the present generation. 
As-to'the'selection of the papers, it is impos- 
sible for any one not in possession of the in- 
formation supplied by the publishers, and 
otherwise acquired by the editor, to form a 
proper judgment. ‘The first paper in this 
volume was the nineteenth in the “— 
series. Professor Ferrier says that all the 
initiatory dialogues were inferior, and that it 
was not till 1825 that the writer seems “to 
have got into the right vein, and to have put 
forth all his powers.” Of some papers we 
have vivid recollection, such as that upon the 
tidings of the death of Byron in 1824. But 
we are quite satisfied with the result of Pro- 
fessor ; orters editorial labours, — 
the conscientious way in which he woul 
strive to perform the sacred duty to the me- 
mory of his friend, when he professes his as- 
surance that the course adopted is that “ b 
which his reputation has been best consul 
and such as he would have approved of had 
he been alive.” The original series, as it 
stands in * Blackwood’s Magazine,’ consisted 
of seventy-one numbers, but only forty-one are 
here given as authentic compositions of Wil- 
son. In America the Noctes have more than 
once been reprinted, and the edition of Dr. 
Shelton Mackenzie is admitted by Professor 
Ferrier to be “on the whole creditable to 
his industry and good sense.” No English 
reprint has yet appeared, ae having 
to the last entertained that Professor Wilson 
would carry out his expressed purpes2 of 
editing the work. The manner in which it is 
now done diminishes, as far as possible, the 
regret at the design of the author being un- 
fulfilled. In some introductory pages the 
editor gives an account of the principal cha- 
racters who figure in the dialogues :— 
** Ambrose’s Hotel was indeed ‘a local habita- 
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tion’ and a name,’ and many were the meetings 
which Professor Wilson and his friends had within 
its walls. But the true Ambrose’s must be looked for 
only in the realms of the imagination—the veritable 
scene of the ‘Ambrosian nights’ existed nowhere 
but in the Author's brain, and their flashing fire 
was struck out in solitude by genius wholly inde- 
pendent of the stimulus of companionship. 

“‘The same remark applies to the principal cha- 
racters who take part in these dialogues. Although 
founded to some extent on the actual, they are in 
the highest degree idealised. Christopher North 
was Professor Wilson himself, and here, therefore, 
the real and the ideal may be viewed as coincident. 
But Timothy Tickler is a personage whose linea- 
ments bear a resemblance to those of their original 
only in a few fine although unmistakable outlines, 
while James Hogg in the flesh was but a faint 
adumbration of the inspired Shepherd of the 
Noctes. 2 

“Mr. Robert Sym (the prototype of Timothy 
Tickler) was born in 1750, and died in 1844 at the 
age of ninety-four, having retained to the last the 
full possession of his faculties, and enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health to within a very few years of his 
decease.. He followed the profession of Writer to 
the Signet from 1775 until the close of that century, 
when he retired from business on a competent for- 
tune. He was uncle to Professor Wilson by the 
mother’s side, and his senior by some five-and- 
thirty years. He thus belonged to a former gene- 
ration, and had passed his grand climacteric long 
before the establishment of ‘Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ with which he had no connexion whatever 
beyond taking an interest in its success. And 
although his conviviality flowed down upon a later 
stock, and was never more heartily called forth 
than when in the company of his nephew, these 
circumstances must of themselves have prevented 
the Author of the Noctes from trenching too 
closely on reality in his effigiation of Timothy 
Tickler. rents 

**To the highest sense of honour, and the most 
scrupulous integrity in his professional dealings, 
he united the manners of a courtier of the ancient 
regime, and a kindliness of nature which endeared 
him to the old and to the young, with the latter of 
whom, in particular, he was always an especial 
favourite. 

‘‘But the animating spirit of the ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosiane’ is the Ettrick Shepherd himself. James 
Hogg was born in 1772, in a cottage on the banks 
of the Ettrick, a tributary of the Tweed ; and died 
at Altrive, near St. Mary’s loch—a lake in the 
same district—in 1835. His early years were 
} spent in the humblest pastoral avocations, and he 
searcely received even the rudiments of the most 
ordinary education. For long ‘chill penury re- 
} pressed his noble rage ; but the poetical instinct 
} was strong within him, and the flame ultimately 
| broke forth under the promptings of his own am- 
} bition, and the kind encouragement of Sir Walter 
} Scott. After a few hits and many misses in vari- 
} ous departments of literature, he succeeded in 
} striking the right chord in the ‘ Queen’s Wake,’ 
|} which was published in 1813. This work stamped 

Hogg as, after Burns (proximus, sed Jongo inter- 
vallo), the greatest poet that had ever sprung from 
| the bosom of the common people. It became at 
| once, and deservedly, popular; and by this poem, 
together with some admirable songs, imbued with 
genuine feeling, and the national spirit of his coun- 
try, he has a good chance of being known favour- 
ably to posterity. But his surest passport to 
immortality is his embalmment in the ‘Noctes 
Ambrosiane.’” 


The Ettrick Shepherd of the Noctes, as 
idealized and inspired by Wilson from the 
rough prototype of James Hogg, the editor 
describes as “one of the finest and most 
finished creations which dramatic genius 
ever called into existence.” ‘We quite sym- 
pathise with the admiring praise of the 
character, but Professor Ferrier’s enthu- 
siasm leads him to an absurd length when he 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































adds that “in wisdom the Shepherd equals 
the Socrates of Plato; in humour he surpasses 
the Falstaff of Shakspeare. Clear and prompt, 
he might have stood up against Dr. Johnson 
in close and a argument; fertile 
and copious, he might have rivalled Burke 
in sanjhivaile of declamation!” <A striking 
instance we have here of the strange influence 
exerted by casual associations and by personal 
affection on the mind of a man otherwise of 
sound judgment and cautious utterance. How- 
ever, there is room for a wonderful height and 
breadth of greatness in Wilson’s ‘ Ettrick 
Shepherd,’ though not attaining to the mea- 
sure of the wisdom of Socrates, the humour 
of Falstaff, the argument of Johnson, and the 
rhetoric of Burke. We have little doubt that 
the ‘ Noctes Ambrosian’ will, in their new 
form, possess an even wider popularity than 
when their wit and wisdom first surprised 
and delighted the literary world. 








A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End; and 
a Trip to the Scilly Isles. By Walter 
White. Chapman and Hall. 

Tus isa delightful volume. In these days 

of railway touring it is truly refreshing to 

fall back upon the good old mode of travelling 
that was in vogue anterior to the time of 
steam and even of horseflesh. To feel really 
independent, and to have leisure for the study 
and enjoyment of nature, character, and habits, 
the English traveller should walk from place 
to place, like the snail, with his knapsack on 
his back, and great will be his surprise to 
find how many interesting nooks and retired 
corners he has been whirled past, in coach or 
car, in his own rural little island. England 
is not so “used up” as Bradshaw would lead 
us to imagine. It is true that the railroad 
map shows a complicated web of iron meshes, 
with scarcely a district into which some grim 
company of navvies have not penetrated 
with their mattock and shovel. But magnify 
the web to its natural proportions, and many 
a spot presents itself, as primitive in its pre- 
sentment of woods and glades and shepherd- 
haunts as in the days of Saxondom. “It is 
no small privilege,” says Mr. Walter White, 
after a sean walk of four hundred and 
twenty miles in Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, 
“to come home with recollections of majestic 
headlands and foam-fringed bays ; of breezy 
moorlands; of heath-clad hills and sheltered 
valleys; of pleasant field-paths and of lonely 
lanes, where streamers of hay filched from 
passing wains hang on the hedgerows and 
overhanging trees; and, not least, of kind- 
ness among strangers. * * * Only he who 
trusts to his own legs, ready to rough it, 
changing his horizon day by day, can fully 
appreciate the charm of home-travel. I never 
feel so content with my lot as when returning 
from a holiday ramble. Who would be que- 
rulous that, with ten pounds in his pocket, 
and knapsack on shoulder, can go forth, 
wander lovingly over his birthland, and live 

for a month amid sunshine and beauty P”’ 

The starting-point of Mr. White’s ramble 

is Southampton, from whence, after a peep 

at the docks, he plunges into the New Forest, 
and visits the stone, now encased in an iron 
column, which marks the spot where Rufus fell. 

‘Here it was,” says the chronicler, “that Rufus 

came on that fatal morning from Malwood 

Keep, with a gallant retinue of knights and 

squires, and horse and hound eager for the 

ins, startling the echoes with jocund shouts, 





the sound of horns, and the tramp of hoofs, 
while the red deer springing from his lair fled 
into the deepest recesses of the forest. Little 
deemed the monarch as the noble train swept 
by he should not return to the evening feast.” 

he reader may judge, by this short extract, 
of the pleasant spirit with which the tourist 
commences his journey. Let us get on to 
Poole Bay, where he makes for the Wych 
Passage :— 

‘*From Poole to Wych Passage—the usual land- 
ing-place for Corfe—the distance is about seven 
miles, and the boatmen lounging on the quay are 
always ready to take you there on their own terms, 
‘’Twas too much of a pull for one,’ said a weather- 
beaten old fellow, ‘besides meeting the tide coming 
back ;’ he would, however, take three shillings, and 
I agreeing, he hailed another of his own genus as 
rugged as himself to pull the second oar, and away 
we went. Poole, built on its low peninsula, and 
the masts of a few small vessels rising above the 
roofs, seemed to glide away in one direction as we 
moved quietly in the other over the unruffled sur- 
face of the harbour in the calm of the early morn- 
ing. Ere long, however, the noise of a lively 
ripple prattling against the sides of the boat an- 
nounced our entry on the course of the stream, up 
which we steered towards the head of the bay. 
From here Brownsea Island, with the buildings on 
it, and the fort that commands the channel, can be 
well made out, with a glimpse of sea in the distance, 
as the entrance of the bay opens. The old men 
talked as they rowed of the changes that had taken 
place within their remembrance: some channels 
had deepened, others altogether disappeared. Poole 
was not what it used to be; once it had a great 
trade with Newfoundland, now the trade was not 
worth talking about. Just then a large fish leap- 
ing up at an unwary fly fell down again witha 
loud splash, which suggested another topic. ‘Ah! 
we could catch salmon here one time, now we don’t 
see a dozen fish in a season ;’ and so the two ancient 
ones went on repeating the old story, that things 
were better when they were young. Then another 
grievance was, that since the opening of the rail- 
way so few persons go to the castle by water; they 
prefer to travel down the line to Wareham, four 
miles from Corfe, and there take the omnibus, 
The grumblers refused to be comforted, and would 
by no means admit that the sending away of some 
forty thousand tons of clay every year to Stafford- 
shire could be regarded as any equivalent for the 
decline of the Newfoundland trade—‘’twasn’t the 
same thing, nohow.’ got as . 

“A few yards along the rough track leading 
from the landing-place and you are on Wych Heath, 
a breezy wilderness of furze and brambles, the very 
spot for starting a day’s walk with gladsome feeling. 
T slung on my knapsack, and bent my steps towards 
the ruin, the top of which, about three miles off, 
could be seen peering above the ridges of furze, 
and coming more and more into view at every rise 
of the ground, until at last the whole breaks upon 
you, standing grandly on the top of a conical hill, 
between a break in the Purbeck range. 

‘¢ Arrived at the foot of the cone, there is a choice 
of paths leading to the summit, steep enough to 
make you pant again. The remains of the old 
walls are nearly half a mile in circumference. 
There are massive towers at the outer gate ; towers 
in the first court; then a dry ditch, and a bridge 
of one arch leading to the gate of the second court, 
at which, so tradition says, the youthful Edward 
reined up his steed to ask tidings of his brother, 
and took the cup of wine from the treacherous 
hands that slew him while he drank. Great crimes 
haunt a ruin as long as great heroisms ; and to the 
wanderer roaming about the dilapidated fortress, 
the memory of Elfrida’s cruel murder of her son- 
in-law, nine hundred years ago, invests it with a 
deeper interest. Here, too, was imprisoned for a 
time that other unfortunate Edward, who perished 
miserably at Berkeley Castle. Here the base- 
hearted John bestowed his regalia for safety, and 
tortured his captives as only a coward can. Here 





the lady of Sir John Bankes, animating the garti- 
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gon by her own spirit and lofty courage, withstood 
a long siege in behalf of Charles I., but forced at 
last to yield, the castle was blown up by orders of 
the Parliament. The gunpowder did its work too 
well, and made that havoc in the solid masonry 
which now, by lapse of years, has become pic- 
turesque. Huge masses lie about in wild confusion ; 
gome half-buried, with their jagged side upwards ; 
others leaning over, as though still falling; or in 
great heaps, forming rude caverns, green with 
moss and grasses ; while other fragments, of many 
tons’ weight, have been hurled half-way down the 
hill, where, though firmly imbedded, they seem 
ready to topple over and roll down to the road. 
Here stands the half of a vaulted passage—there a 
segment of an arch, with flowers growing from the 
crevices—yonder, four walls enclosing a roofless 
chamber—evidences of the strength and extent of 
the ancient castle. They knew how to build in 
King Edgar’s day, for the cement is still so hard 
that a heavy blow makes but little impression on 
it, Had it been softer, or had not stone been very 
abundant in the neighbourhood, the materials would 
doubtless have been carried away to build cottages, 
barns, and pigsties ; the not uncommon fate of the 
strongholds of the barons.” 


From Penzance, which our traveller reached 
after a journey which furnishes more than 
two hundred pleasant pages of descriptive 
anecdote, Mr. White was tempted to make a 
trip to the Scilly Isles :— 

‘‘ Altogether there are three hundred isles, islets, 
and rocks scattered over an area of ten square 
leagues. The total population is about 2700, of 
whom more than 1600 live in St. Mary’s. Tresco 
numbers 450, and St. Agnes and St. Martin’s each 
about half as many; while Bryher and Samson 
have but 130 between them. Fishing, piloting, 
farming, and ship-building, are their occupations. 
Some trade in small vessels on shares. The Off 
Islands are tenanted only by rabbits, sea-fowl, and 
a large species of cray-fish. Sharks at times make 
their appearance. 

“T got into talk with an old man who sat smoking 
a quiet pipe on the warm side of the windmill. 
‘Great changes in the Isles since he was young. 
Then there was no potato-growing, but little farm- 
ing, and dark, uncomfortable houses to live in. 
Sometimes there wasn’t a bit of salt to be had, and 
when there was people often had to go without, it 
was sodear. There was lots of smuggling though ; 
everybody smuggled. The parson smuggled. There 
was more looking out for chances of that sort, and 
wrecks, than regular work. People didn’t dress 
anything like what they did now, nor keep them- 
selves quite so clean. They used to burn turf; 
but Mr. Smith, the Lord Proprietor, or Governor, 
as he is commonly called, had put a stop to that ; 
for when the turf was cut, the wind blowed all the 
ground away.’ He has also put a stop to some 
other proceedings ; and though the new measures 
were for a time distasteful, the inhabitants now 
see the beneficial results. Within the present 
generation the Isles were in as miserable a plight 
as some of the Hebrides, or the villages on the 
extreme west of Connaught are at present; and 
now a pauper is scarcely to be met with, and on 
all sides you. see cultivation and contentment ; 
there are good schools, where navigation is taught 
among other subjects, and from the age of two to 
thirteen there is scarcely a child who is not at 
school. 

“The old man had something to say on other 
matters. Pointing to St. Mary’s Sound, the rest- 
less channel on the side toward St. Agnes: many 
a ship had struck upon some of them rocks in the 
night and gone down, and nobody the wiser, except 
them on board. Sometimes, when daylight came, 


the top of a mast was seen above the water, and 
that was all. Five families were once lost while 
A West Indiaman had 
run on the rocks of Bryher but three or four years 


crossing to St. Agnes. 


, and some had got a pretty picking out of her. 


he meant) on board. That was a long time ago; 
but there was money still to be grubbed up in the 
sand. Much more I might have heard, for the 
ancient one seemed glad to have a listener; but 
my tour of the Island was still to be accomplished. 
“From the hill the way is plain and easy to 
Peninnis—+the Head of the Isles—which, seen from 
a distance and while approaching, conveys no idea 
of its true character. But when near, and the 
nearer the better, you find the granite blocks, which 
appeared no larger than a tea-chest, are huge 
masses, some of them as big as the base of the 
Monument. So enormous are they, and so mar- 
vellously piled, that for a time I could scarcely 
believe the evidence of my own eyes. Standing 
there on the extremest point of land, nothing but 
the broad Atlantic between it and America, I could 
not help fancying it a work of ths giants; their 
last defence against the puny race who were to 
invent the steam-engine and electric-telegraph. 
The blocks are built up in a way so apparently 
artificial as to favour the illusion. Solid buttresses 
project into the sea ; here is part of a mighty bas- 
tion ; here the remains of a gateway that none but 
giants could have built; here the angle of a vast 
chamber. There a stupendous wall has fallen out- 
wards, and the water, which covers the outermost 
blocks, seems eager to drown the remainder as it 
rushes over them in endless surges. There a similar 
wall has fallen inwards, and the blocks strew the 
turf in horrid confusion. Yonder stands a pyramid 
broken in the final struggle; and round about lie 
the mutilated limbs of statues on a scale far beyond 
all that Egypt ever dreamt of, intermingled with 
the heads of animals—a bull, a snake, an elephant: 
the ruins of a temple as well as of a fortress. 
“Tam not exaggerating. The hard granite is 
so worn and rounded off by the tempests of ages, 
that even a sluggish imagination may detect these 
wonderful resemblances. Some of the stones are 
furrowed with what appear to be deeply-graven 
and mysterious Runes. But leaving imagination 
aside, Peninnis holds you with a spell. In some 
places the blocks stand erect and well jointed, as if 
squared and set by hands and tools ;. but where 
they have fallen the interstices form a bewildering 
maze. Caverns, passages, vaults, niches hung 
with ferns and lichen. Through those in a line 
with the wind rushes a howling blast ; others are 
snug and sheltered: spots where you may repose a 
while and listen to the thunder of the waves. 
Some enclose small crystal pools ; in others a strip 
of green water runs ceaselessly to and fro. Alto- 
gether an inexhaustible source of wonder and 
admiration. 
“‘T climbed to the topmost block. The height 
is not great, some sixty feet; but the impression 
made on my mind by the wild and lonely scene has 
seldom been equalled. Ocean rolled there in its 
sublimity. There was heard the voice of the deep ; 
solemn as from of old, and for evermore. <A voice 
never silent ; heard afar on every shore of the round 
world, telling the glory of Him who made it. 
Thankful emotions overcame me. 
‘‘T scrambled down, and out to the farthest 
attainable rock. No fear of slipping, for the 
numerous crystals protruding from the granite 
afford firm foothold. Then looking shorewards I 
watched the water as it came rushing in from 
behind me. Now the innumerable channels and 
interstices were filled with the hissing surge, so 
that the ruddy blocks seemed set in living silver ; 
then all were suddenly emptied with multitudinous 
gurglings. Along some of the broader channels, 
deepened into gullies, the water dashed and struck 
the hollow extremity with the shock of a ram, 
sending a cloud of spray away on the wind. Then 
retreating, how it swirls, and boils, and narrows 


wave. 


that blew. 
‘¢Back to the shore, where the softest of turf, 


clusters of thrift, and thickly-sprinkled flowers, 





en, on the other side, out towards St. Martin’s: 
there was the rock where the Dutch East India- | the slope you will find the Kettle and Pans, the 
Man was cast away with 250,000 dollars (guilders, | so-called rock basins; supposed by antiquaries to 


encircle the rocky masses. 


and widens, till again overpowered by an advancing 
The play of foam was infinite, and the roar 
almost deafening; for it was a boisterous wind 


A short distance up 


have been used in the sacrificial rites of the Druids. 
One, as you will see, has the concavity on its side, 
where it could not have contained the victim’s 
blood, except by miracle. Looking at one and the 
other without foregone conclusions, you will agree 
with those who contend that the formation of the 
basins is entirely natural and not artificial. If 
you incline to doubt, look again at the more extra- 
ordinary shapes among the blocks of Peninnis. 
After fashioning those, the weather would find 
little difficulty over a rock-basin. 

‘* Following the rugged shore beyond the Head 
you come to the Pulpit Rock, over which projects 
a sounding-board nearly fifty feet in length and 
twelve in breadth. Ata distance it looks unstable; 
but when you see the ponderous mass which rests 
on its inner end, you will scramble up and walk 
about on the spacious table with confidence. The 
surface is indented with a few small circular hol- 
lows—the beginnings of rock- basins. 

‘*On again, leaving an old circular tower on the 
hill to the left, across Carn Lea, and you look down 
on Old Town, and its church and bay. This was 
once the principal place of the Isle ; but now only 
a fewscattered houses remain, trade having migrated 
to Hugh Town. I founda boy in the church-porch 
nursing a child, with which his ‘missus’ had sent 
him into temporary banishment, because ‘it ‘ would 
keep on a-crying so.’ The boy was in the service 
of a farmer; got four pounds a year and his food ; 
liked his work ‘brave ;’ but would prefer to be a 
carpenter. He had been once to the Off Islands ; 
never to ‘the main,’ which he thought must be a 
very wonderful country. 

‘‘Then along the margin of sandy beach to 
Tolmen Point, the eastern extremity of the bay, so 
named from the tolmén, or perforated stone, which 
lies on its summit. Another Druidic monument. 
From hence the fall of the ground opens a view to 
the interior of the Is!e, and you may note somewhat 
of its economy. Yonder to the rear of Old Town 
Church is an elevated black parallelogram, which 
might be taken fora block fort; but by-and-by, 
when passing nearer, you will find it to be a garden ; 
a square pile of earth, banked by a thick wall, the 
wall surmounted by a fence, and the fence by a 
screen of branches. Only on such conditions does 
it appear to be possible to have a really good garden 
in St. Mary’s. Further exploration will show you 
others on asmaller scale. It is in one corner of 
these, additionally protected by a screen of hurdles, 
that some of the early potatoes are raised, which 
bring half-a-crown a pound in Covent Garden 
market. As at Portland, you see a porch to nearly 
every house; the closed side towards the prevalent 
blasts. And the thatch of the out-buildings is only 
kept from driving away before the furious winds 
by strong pegs and interlacing bands of straw, and 
being kept within the edge of the wall. The pro- 
ductiveness of the fields is seen in the broad swathes 
of grass in the hayfields, and the vigorous appear- 
ance of the grain and root crops, clothing the slopes 
with refreshing verdure. Sea-wrack is the prin- 
cipal manure ; and when dried, some of the islanders 
burn it as fuel. The average of really calm days is 
said to be not more than six in the year; and damp 
and wind are the prevailing characteristics of the 
climate. At times the Gulf Stream makes its 
influence felt. In 1845 the water was as warm 
around Scilly as it is off the coast of Portugal ; 
and the summer and autumn were remarkable for 
an elevation of temperature. 

“Along the cliff again: down to the patch of 
crystalline sand at Porth Minich; up to Blue 
Carn, the most southerly point of the Isle, where 
in the masses of ite are more rock-basins in 
process of formation. Then to the Giant's Castle, 
a triple-ringed intrenchment on the edge of the 
cliff, supposed to be of Danish origin. Near it is 
a huge logan stone, estimated to a forty-five 
tons, which will rock, with a little pushing. Now 
you are on Sallakee Down, overlooking a fine ran 
of fields sloping inland: and Porthhellick— 
Cove of Willows—and the fatal rocks on which 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel was wrecked in 1707, with 
four of his ships and two thousand men. Henry 





Trelawny, a son of the bishop whose imprisonment 
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inspiréd-the famous song, was among the drowned. 
The body of the admiral was picked up and buried 
on the shore of the cove; but afterwards removed 
to Westminster Abbey. The strong current pro- 
duced by the indraught of St. George’s Channel, 
drifting the ships out of their course, was doubtless 
the cause of the catastrophe. The strength of this 
current is such as to interfere with the regular 
action of the tides at the Isles: with a twelve 
hours’ flood there is but a four hours’ ebb. 

“‘T had scarcely entered the cove than there 
came driving in from the sea one of those hori- 
zontal rain-storms so frequent in these latitudes. 
How it hissed across the straggling grass, and 
through the crevices of the rocks! I lay down 
under a projecting ledge, which was so thickly 
covered with byssus, old man’s beard, that it felt 
warm as a blanket.” 


We have not space to follow the tourist 
further in his perambulations. A more agree- 
able record of home travel we have ‘not met 
with for many a long day. 





Outlines of Military Surgery. By Sir George 
Ballipgall, M.D., F.R.S.K. Fifth edition. 
A. and C. Black. 

Tus volume contains a full outline of the 

lectures delivered to the class of military 

surgery in the University of Edinburgh. For 
thirty-three years Sir George Ballingall has 
held this important chair, and has ably borne 
his part in sustaining the high reputation of 
the Tdinburgh medical school, the pupils of 

which have always distinguished themselves 
in the public service. For many years there 
was no other school where special instruction 
for this department of the profession could 
be pbeeine2, though on the Continent pro- 
vision has long been made for the regular 
education of army surgeons. Even at the 
present day, Edinburgh is the only place 
where a regular professorship of military sur- 
gery has been instituted. In Dublin the 
spiritea enterprise of Mr. Tuffnell has led 
to the establishment of an extra-academical 
lectureship, and we believe clinical instruc- 
tions are given at some of the military hospi- 
tals in England, but it is only within a recent 
period that Government has seriously given 
attention to this branch of professional educa- 
tion. Last year asum of money was voted 
for the endowment of chairs in London and 
Dublin, but we have not heard of the arrange- 
ments being carried out. The deficiencies of 
the medical service in the Crimean campaign 
of last winter may surely lead to every effort 
being made for the improvement of this 
branch of the service. In this edition of his 
lectures, Sir George Ballingall introduces 
remarks on various subjects suggested by the 
experience of the present war. He complains 
bitterly of the obstructiveness and stolidity 
of Government officials. It is melancholy to 
read of the disasters and discomforts to which 
our troops are — in matters over which 
neither commanding officers nor men have 
any control,—such as barracks, exercise, dress, 
and insufficient hospital accommodation and 
stores. In regard to barracks, even the latest 
erections, the model huts at Aldershott are 
thus criticised by the Professor:— 


** What may be the precise object in view in 
having the whole light let in from above, imme- 
diately under the eaves of the building, I am_ not 
aware of; but it appears to me a very serious error. 
Nothing can be more cordial to the inmate of a 
hospital, or more conducive to his cure, thea a 


cheerful look out ; whereas, in a building so lighted, 
a patient must have the impression of being, as it 


Supposing a patient 


were, immured in a dungeon, 


ing in his teeth, will scarcely escape a relapse.” 


advantages of which are 
have been already tested 
different climates. 


remarks occur:— 


to this enterprising people. 


means flattering to the members of our profession, 


exercitia ad sanitatem militum putaverunt prodesse, 
quam medicos. 


should be frequently drilled on deck in the open 
air, and that such amusements should be en- 
couraged as are calculated to keep them in exercise. 
It is of consequence also, that troops coming to a 
climate different from their own should be some- 
what habituated to it before they enter on the 
fatigues of service. New levies, or regiments 
having many recruits, should, if possible, be first 
sent on garrison duty. Recruits by this means 
attain the habits of soldiers, and are inured to the 
climate and peculiar service before they enter into 
allits fatigues. While stationed in such garrisons, 
they should be fully exercised as preparatory to 
the duties of the field. The superiority of seasoned 
men will be easily understood. It is repeatedly 
adverted to by the Duke of Wellington in his 
Despatches ; and upon one occasion, in a letter to 
Lord Bathurst, dated from Lesaca, he declares, 
that in that country, particularly, one old soldier 
was worth at least five new ones, 
“Sir James M‘Grigor gives some very striking 
illustrations of the advantages which seasoned men 
possess over recruits in going through the fatigues 
of a campaign; and states, that from the 19th of 
August, 1811, to the 20th May, 1812, the 7th 
regiment lost one hundred and sixty-nine recruits 
out of three hundred and fifty-three, landed in the 
preceding June; while in the same period it lost 
only seventy-seven out of eleven hundred and forty- 
five old soldiers. The 40th regiment lost during 
the above period, one hundred and four recruits 
out of four hundred and fifty, landed in the pre- 
ceding July; and only fifty-six out of eleven hun- 
dred and seventeen old soldiers; yet no regiments 
on that service were more ably commanded or 
better officered than the Fusileers and 40th regi- 
ments.” 


The experience of last winter in the Crimea 
afforded sad proofs of the risk of bringing 
young unseasoned soldiers into active service, 
but a more general diffusion of information, 
such as Sir Sronge Ballingall’s book contains, 
might, even under the trials of that campaign, 
have led to the saving of many lives. On the 
subject of dress and accoutrements, which at 
present are in many respects unfitted for 
active service, and prejudicial to health, strong 





remonstrances are offered, but these are use- 


confined to bed for a furtnight, perhaps with an 
attack of pneumonia or bronchitis, the moment he 
is able to crawl he will naturally fly to the door, to 
get a glimpse of the busy world around him, and 
lingering there, it may be with an east wind blow- 


Some very important practical suggestions 
are offered as tothe use of iron and glass 
buildings for hospital purposes, the various 
ointed out, and 
y experience in 
On the utility of general 
exercise for seasoning troops the following 


‘‘The Romans, who owed more to the discipline 
of their armies than any nation upon earth, were 
extremely rigorous and persevering in their exer- 
cises. They practised their soldiers in every species 
of service that might occur, so that nothing at any 
time happened with which they were unacquainted ; 
and actual war was in reality a time of relaxation 
The Romans were not 
only sensible of the advantages which those habits 
of exercise procured them in action, but had also 
the penetration to discover that they were emi- 
nently serviceable in the preservation of health. 
We learn from Vegetius, that the Roman soldiers 
were exercised daily in the Campus Martius when 
it was fair weather, and under cover when it rained 
or snowed; and this author adds a remark, by no 


Rei militaris periti, plus quotidiana armorum 
While troops are conveyed in 


transports to foreign stations, the general orders 
direct that, when the weather will admit of it, they 





less while the system now in force continues, 
A few capitalists, acting as ‘ army clothiers’ 
have the whole equipment of the British arm 
under their control, and the disgraceful play 
of making the pay of regimental colonels con. 
sist of part of the profits drawn by the con. 
tractors has helped to perpetuate the system, 
many of the sailiteey men in high rank and 
authority being in the hands of the army 
clothiers, who are usually money-lenders ag 
well as legitimate traders. 

Sir George Ballingall’s lectures are arranged 
under three divisions,—the first embracj 
numerous topics connected with the forma. 
tion, discipline, and economy of armies; the 
second comprises the description and treat. 
ment of accidents and diseases to which naval 
and military men are peculiarly exposed; and 
the third division of the work is devoted to the 
consideration of the diseases most incident 
to our troops in foreign stations, and espe- 
cially in tropical climates. The subject of 
feigned diseases is also fully treated. In the 
account of special diseases from certain climates 
we note an omission in regard to frost bites 
and other effects of cold, which caused 0 
large a share in the mortality of the army in 
the Crimea last winter. Sir George Ballin. 
gall, we trust, directs the attention of his 
class to this subject. His work is of great 
value to professional men, and it also contains 
much matter which officers and other civilians 
may find of practical use for the benefit of the 
men under their charge. 








NOTICES. 
Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 

logy of the Invertebrate Animals. By Richard 
Owen, 


F.R.S. Longman 
and Co. 


ALTHOUGH the present volume by the illustrious 
Hunterian Professor is marked as a second edition, 
it is not a reprint of the work published under the 
same title about twelve years since. The difference 
between them, as the author himself justly remarks, 
is in. some measure indicative of the progress of the 
anatomy and physiology of the invertebrate animals 
during an interval of ten years between his first 
and last course of lectures on that subject. In 
this progress Professor Owen has borne an honour- 
able part, and is also well qualified to report the 
discoveries and describe the researches of other 
naturalists, foreign as well as British. All these 
are embodied in the present work, with references 
to the original authorities, so that the student will 
find it a complete manual of this department of 
zoology. The former edition of the Lectures was 
published from the notes of one of Professor Owen's 
pupils, Mr. W. White Cooper ; the present volume 
appears under the Professor’s own supervision, and 
he has added notices of contributions to invertebrate 
anatomy and physiology up to the date of publica- 
tion. The work is illustrated with numerous wood- 
cuts. 
A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old 
Testament, with a New Translation.—Exodus. 
By M. Kalisch, Phil. Doc., M.A. Longman 
and Co. 
Tus work contains the Hebrew text of Exodus, 
beautifully printed, with the new Translation on 
the opposite page; and many notes, grammatical, 
rabbinical, and theological, which, though not all 
of equal merit and importance, will be very useful 
for students of the Sacred Text. Judging by this 
incipient portion, we are terrified to think of the 
Brobdignag dimensions which the whole work must 
assume, if carried on upon its present scale. The 
single book of Exodus occupies a large octavo 
volume of more than 620 pages, and at this rate 
the whole of the Old Testament would be too much 
for the strength and time of antediluvian giants. 
There is also published the same work without the 
Hebrew, which contains all the notes, &c., of the 





Second Edition. 
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other, and begins at the beginning as Christian 


books do. M. Kalisch has made ample use of the 
recent explorations and researches of travellers and 
philologists in illustration of the sacred text, and 
the notes contain valuable historical and critical 
matter. 


Poems by W. H. Leatham. Longman and Co, 
Tuts volume contains a selection of minor pieces 
published at various times by Mr. Leatham, author 
of ‘A Traveller's Thoughts,’ and other poems. 
The general tenor of the author’s poetry may.be 
fairly judged from the following lines on Winder- 
mere Lake, this note being appended, ‘‘ Alas! 
Wordsworth, Professor Wilson, and Hartley Cole- 
ridge, have now followed Arnold to the tomb:”— 

“ Hail, genius-hallow’d Jake! Thy shore around, 

As erst on Leman’s, giant minds are found. 

Here Wordsworth dwells in meditative mood, 

Bless’d by thy smile and mountains’ solitude ; 

Learning from thee, and from the eternal hills, 

The soul wherewith his works the Godhead fills, 

Giving to things inanimate a sense, 

And seeming converse with all nature,—whence 

That mystic union of created forms 

Of men, beasts, rocks, and streams, of sunshine and of 
storms, 

“The Critic, Poet, and Philosopher, 

Here seeks the joy thy gentle waves confer, 
Or climbs with sturdy limb thy loftiest fells, 
Or welcomes manly sports within thy bosky dells, 

“ Here, too, when burns within his native fire, 

The gifted son of a thrice-gifted sire 
Woos thee by fits, as genius fills his throne; 
Awhile thou hast in him a lover all thine own! 
“ And one there was (now number’d with the dead) 
Who, year by year, unto thy bosom fled, 
There to repose from duty’s lengthen’d task, 
Oft joy’d beneath thy sheltering hills to bask, 
Or by the margin of thy healthful lake 
Of classic lore insatiate to partake, 
No more at Foxhow Arnold’s form we mect, 
But long shall England mark his loved retreat, 
And hither reverent bend her youthful pilgrims’ feet !” 


Among the miscellaneous pieces is a metrical ver- 
sion of a northern legend, entitled, The Little 
Swedish Maiden’s Song to the Turtle, Swallow, and 
Stork: — 
“ When the Lord of Life and Glory 
Hung upon His martyr-cross, 
Swedish legend tells the story 
Of the birds that mourn’d His loss, 
First the Turtle perch’d beside Him, 
Gazing down with pitying eye, 
Mourn’d that help was now denicd Him, 
Raising oft her plaintive cry. 
Since that hour no joy she utters, 
Thinking that her Master dies; 
Round the world she ceaseless fiutters, 
‘Kurie! Kurie! Kurie!’ cries. 
Comes the Swallow, twitting lowly, 
‘Salva! Salva! Salv’ Honom!’ 
Jesus lifts His eyelids slowly, 
Greeting thus her pensive plume :— 
‘They who spare thy purple pinion, 
ney safe thy peaceful nest, 
Of all good shall have dominion, 
Even where thy soft wings rest.’ 
O’er His head the wild Stork flying, 
Circling round amid the gloom, 
Israel hears her doleful crying, 
‘Styrk! Honom! Honom! Honom!’ 
Soon the Saviour gives His blessing :— 
‘ Dwelling none shall Jack of good, 
Where the Stork may sit caressing, 
And uprear her helpless brood.’” 


The interpretation of the words is given in a note, 
‘Kurie,’ Greek for ‘Lord,’ ‘Hugsalva Honom,’ 
Swedish for ‘console him,’ and ‘ Styrk Honom,’ 
‘strengthen him.’ The legend is mentioned int 
Lloyd’s ‘ Scandinavian Adventures.’ 


Sonnets, By Feltham Burghley. 
Longman and Co. 

Fettuam BurcHuzy prefixes to his volume of 
‘Sonnets’ a long dissertation on poetry in general, 
and sonnets in particular. This prefatory disqui- 
sition is not marked by good sense or sound criti- 
cism, and would have been better omitted. The 
criticisms on the Sonnets of Shakspeare and of 

ton are trivial, and in some respects utterly 
Worthless and wrong. For example, we have this 
notice of Milton’s sonnet— 


“00 THE NIGHTINGALE, 


*O, Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warbl’st at eve, when all the woods are still, 
Then with fresh hope the lover’s heart doth fill, 

While the jolly hours lead in propitious May, 

uid notes that close the eye of day, 
heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
success in love ;—’ . - 


There are a hundred and fifty sonnets, and the 
subjects are of all kinds, as the author describes in 
the lines just quoted. 


The rest of the sonnet is very inferior, but even 
the opening is not good. The first four lines 
are chargeable with being uncemented in thought ; 
there seems to be no reason why the melancholy 
Nightingale should infuse any hope into a lover’s 
heart. The line in italics, ‘While the jolly hours,’ 
has excellence in itself, but it reads most unmelo- 
diously, and scanning shows it to have a syllable 
in excess. To an ear accustomed to Shakspeare’s 
melody this is insufferable. The fifth line is non- 
sense altogether—is just such stuff as Pope says, 
is a perfect substitute for sense; and certainly I 
do not deny but there may be some readers who 
would read it without being conscious of the absur- 
dity. Who ever heard of notes closing an eye? 
It must be a very striking passage that will 
do so. It is almost as absurd as if he had made 
a bar of music fasten the shutters of the evening.” 
The critic has evidently no ear for rhythm, and 
only measures the correctness of metre by counting 
syllables on his fingers. The remarks on the 
figurative language of the fifth line are extremely 
silly. Dr. Johnson once forgot himself so far as 
to make a similar attack on Gray’s ‘ Address to 
Father Thames,’ as if Father Thames either could 
hear his question or reply to it ; but the absurdity 
of such prosaic censures of poetic liberties is appa- 
rent. A still more monstrous criticism of our 
author is that on Milton’s eighth sonnet, the first 
line of which, 

“Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms,” 
Feltham Burghley says ‘‘is villanous,” the simple 
man thinking that Colonel was pronounced then 
as it is now. How would he read in Butler's 
Hudibras about ‘ going a-colonelling ?” We might 
add more to show the silliness of Feltham Burgh- 
ley’s introductory essay, but it would be unfair to 
judge of his own sonnets by his criticisms, as men 
with very little common sense have sometimes 
written good poetry. We are happy therefore to 
be able to say, that a few of the sonnets of Feltham 
Burghley are good both in matter and style. 


“10 LICHTIELD. 


“Old rural city, how thy pointed spires, 
So chastely etched, spring from the rising knoll, 
Salute the morn and day’s —— fires, 
And moon or sun lit seem a breathing whole, 
Thy — bell resounds upon the lea, 
And tells of worship to the far-off Trent, 
And of the short-breathed hours that passing be, 
By whose small thefts the richest life is spent. 
Yet the brief day of man has cultured been 
Beneath thine auspices. Yon school below 
Has nourished pupils for the tragic scene ; 
And ample lists of essayists can show, 
Here Addison first learnt to fashion prose, 
And Johnson, lord of common-sense. , arose,” 





"On BOOKS. 


“The man that hath a library’s full store, 
Hath much of riches in a little space; 
The mind’s rich tilth of those who went before, 
Compressed to essence for the reader’s grace, 
All that was good in Plato lives again, 
And fructifies to-day, as Greece of yore, 
Homer, nor Virgil, wrote no word in vain, 
The brain’s wise word to studious brain is lore, 
No drop of well script wisdom ever dies, 
The salt of wit is like the briny sea, 
From part to part the quickening savour flies, 
Till not a drop unsalted found may be. 
A book’s the precious relic of the mind, 
A student’s legacy to all mankind.” 


The sonnet forming the envoi to his book is well 
turned :— 


“TO THIS BOOK. 


“Thee to the world I dedicate, my book, 
The birth of fitful and brief leisure time— 
Successive thoughts reflected set in rhyme. 
Like images enshrined in face of brook, 
Where trees and sky and birds immirrored look. 
If men shall think presumption is in thee, 
Or boastful wish of long vitality, 
Say, fame thou anglest not with crooked hook ; 
But, if in honour, there be ought well said— 
A honied word, or drift of subtle thought 
In thee contained—’t were well it were not dead. 
Sweet melody and truth need no omar. 
If that their wedlock consecrate thy verse, 
Thy name may gibe at old Oblivion’s curse.” 














SUMMARY. 


In the Traveller's Library, Nos. 86 and 87 con- 
tain Rambles in Norway, among the Fjelds and 
Fjords of the Central and Western Districts, with 
Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, 
and Social Organization, by Thomas Forester 
(Longman and Co.) Mr. Forester’s ‘ Road-book 
for Tourists in Norway,’ published last year, has 
proved a useful guide to many who havwe visited 
the regions described, whether for sport or other 
purposes of travel. The ‘Rambles’ contain more 
miscellaneous information about the country and 
its people, as observed by Mr. Forester during a 
journey in 1848 and 1849, in company with Lieut. 
(now Captain) Biddulph, R.A., extracts from whose 
journals, in that and a subsequent tour, are appended 
to the work. 

In the Christian’s Fireside Library (Johnstone 
and Hunter), are reprinted two American works of 
much interest, Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nes- 
torians, a historical and biographical memoir by 
the Rev. Thomas Lawrie, surviving associate in 
that mission ; and a learned and able treatise on The 
Canon of the Old and New Testament, by Archibald 
Alexander, D.D., late of Princeton College, New 
Jersey, containing the substance of the leading 
facts and arguments in each branch of this impor- 
tant subject. 

An obituary Memoir of the late Rev. John An- 
derson, of the Free Church Mission, Madras, by 
the Rev. Jolin Braidwood (Johnstone and Hunter), 
gives a gratifying account of the life and labours 
of a pious and devoted Christian missionary in the 
East. A Lecture on the Religious Aspects of the 
War, by the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, the his- 
torian of the Church of Scotland (Johnstone and 
Hunter), delivered lately at Edinburgh, contains 
striking comments on some of the events and pro- 
bable issues of the great conflict now carrying 
on, which the author thinks must become more 
‘a war of opinions,’ and involve controversies of 
wider bearing than those which relate merely to 
the balance of political power. Dr. Hetherington 
believes that, among other results of the war, a 
highway will be opened for Christianity throughout 
eastern Europe and western Asia. The circulation 
of the Bible, and the establishment of religious 
toleration, will be secured in regions hitherto sealed 
against the labours of Christian zeal and philan- 
thropy. From a text being prefixed to the 
pamphlet, we suppose it was originally delivered 
from the pulpit. If so, it is the best of the many 
sermons that have come into our hands on the sub- 
ject of the war, and contains a masterly sketch of the 
political as wellas religious aspects of passing events. 
A tract on a subject to which speculative students 
of prophecy have invited attention, is entitled Se- 
bastopol not Armageddon (Johnstone and Hunter), 
in which the fanciful and groundless assertions of 
some writers and lecturers are satisfactorily re- 
futed. Volume Fourth of The Works of John 
Knox, collected and edited by David Laing (John- 
stone and Hunter), contains the narrative of the 
Frankfort Proceedings, the treatise against Female 
Government, the Geneva Confession of Faith, 
Form of Prayers, and Book of Church Order, Fami- 
liar Letters, and miscellaneous works, some of 
them now first published. The ancient language 
and spelling, and the subjects of the work, will 
preclude their being attractive to general readers, 
but to students of history and theology, and for 
purposes of historical reference, this edition of the 
writings of John Knox is a valuable contribution 
to literature. The influence of his writings and of 
his labours is felt not in Scotland only, but in all 
Protestant countries to our own day; and there 
are some subjects, such as national education, on 
which he held enlightened and generous views in 
advance of his age, and which politicians and 
statesmen are now prepared more fully to appre- 
ciate. To John Knox and his associates Scotland 
owes its hial schools, and its system of edu- 


cation, which is still the first in the world, if only the 
machinery were extended so as to reach the immense 
increase of population, and to include branches of 
knowledge which have assumed new importance 
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since the sixteenth century. Mr. Laing, the 
learned and industrious editor of Knox’s writings, 
introduces acceptable notes and comments, with 
brief historical and descriptive notices of the vari- 
ous contents of the work. 

Another of the popular tales of Hendrik Con- 
science, the Flemish novelist, Vera; or, the War 
of the Peasants (Lambert and Co.) a historical 
romance of the period of the French Republic, 
descriptive of the gallant but vain struggle of the 
Flemings to maintain their independence. The 
story is one of less stirring incident than that of 
the wars of the Chouans and La Vendée, but} it 
illustrates well the peculiarities of the Flemish 
war. While the characters are all imaginary, the 
author has reproduced with striking accuracy the 
manners and feelings of the time. 

A clever original tale, by Miss Julia Corner, 
The Brothers Bassett, appears in a volume of the 
Parlour Library, No. 128 (Hodgson). A very 
useful little manual of floriculture is The Garden- 
ing Book of Annuals, by William Thompson 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), comprising concise 
descriptions of nearly 300 species, with full instruc- 
tions for their cultivation, and a glossary of bota- 
nical terms. 

Of the following miscellaneous publications we 
give the titles:—T7he Case of Luigi Buranelli, 
Medico-Legally Considered, by Forbes Winslow, 
M.D. (Churchill). An inquiry into the accusations 
against the Marquis of Clanricarde, in The Case of 
Handcock vy. Delacour (Dalton). The first number 
of a new series of The Merchants’ Magazine (Rich- 
ardson, Brothers), containing a variety of statistical 
and commercial papers of value. Part VI. of the 
History of Christian Churches and Sects, by the 
Rev. J. B. Marsden, M.A. (Bentley) contains an 
account of the Lutherans, Presbyterians, Mormon- 
ites, Nestorians, Puritans, and the commencement 
of the history of the Church of Rome. Part I. of 
a History of Williamite and Jacobite Wars in 
Ireland, by Robert Cane, M.D. (Hennessey, Dub- 
lin), is a favourable specimen of a work which, if 
continued in the same style and spirit, will meet 
with national approval in Ireland. A Letter to Sir 
Benjamin Hall, Bart., as President of the Board 
of Health, by John Snow, M.D., chiefly refers to 
matters personal to the writer, in regard to profes- 
sional opinions given by him on subjects affecting 
the public health. The Failure of the Yan Yean 
Reservoir, a paper read before the Philosophical 
Society of Victoria, by David E. Wilkie, M.D 
published at Melbourne (Blundell and Co.), refer- 
ring to a matter of importance to all connected 
with that part of the colony. A paper On the 
Malays of Cape Town, South Africa, by John 
Schofield Mayson, read before the Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society, and reprinted for their ‘ Transac- 
tions,’ contains facts that will interest ethnologists. 

alays are descendants of the slaves and 
others from the East, introduced in the Dutch 
days of the colony. There are probably about 
4000 Malays proper in a population of about 25,000, 
but in local lan e Mahometans are styled 
Malays, and amount to nearly double that number. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. | 


Andrews’s (Dr.) Latin-English Lexicon, new ed. rl. 8vo, 18s. 
Chambers’s Course; Key to Mathematics, 12mo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
——_——— Virgil, Vol. 2, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Cherpilloud’s Versions, new edition, 12mo, bound, 3s, 6d. 
Clarke’s Poetical Grammar and Art of Rhetoric, 12mo, 2s.6d. 
Curse of the Village, 12mo, boards, 2s. 6d. 
Dempsey’s (G. D.) Practical Railway Engineer, £2 12s. 6d. 
Drawing-Room Sibyl, 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Foster's (B. F.) Double Entry Elucidated, 6th ed., 4to, 8s. 6d, 
Fox’s (J.) Time and the End of Time, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Grant and Barker’s Halifax Bible Discussion, 12mo, cl., 3s. 
Grantley Manor, 12mo, boards, 2s. 6d. 
Hind’s 0 eee of Algebra, 8vo, boards, 6th ed., 10s.6d. 
Homilist (The) Vol. 1, new editio t 8vo, cloth, 46. 6d. 
Jay’s (W.) Au’ hy, new edition, cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
J ’s (J.) Mother’s Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Jones's (E.) aay and other Cte 12mo, cloth, 3s,6d. 
28. 


ion of Flanders, q 
Little Walter, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 9d., cloth, lettered, 2s. 
8 Poetical Works, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
on the Song of Solomon, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 
Newcomes, Vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 13s. 
Paley’s Natural logy, new edition, 2 vols., cloth, 5s. 


olume, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Pictorial Bible, royal 8vo, Vol, 2,12, — 











Scenes from the Life of Jesus, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

Scheedler and Medlock’s Book of Nature, 3rd ed., 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Street’s’Brick and Marble Architecture in Italy, £1 1s, 
Tales of France; Paris; Great Men; and Humour; each, 2s. 
Taylor’s (Jane) Contributions of Q. Q., 12mo, cl., 12th ed., 5s, 
Templeton’s (W.) Workshop Companion, 4th ed., 12mo, 5s, 
War of the Peasants, 12mo, boards, 2s. 6d, 

Wilson’s (M.) Complete English Grammar, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 
Woman’s Devotion, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Woodroofe’s (Mrs,) Michael the Married Man, 2nd ed., 63.64, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE Treasury Minute just issued with the view of 
acquainting the public with what is intended to be 
done with the National Gallery is a somewhat 
antiquated document, for it is dated 27th March, 
1855, and has no reference whatever to the as- 
sembling of the collections in a temporary building 
at Kensington Gore, for which 15,0007. were last 
week voted. Why, duringa time of much anxiety 
as to the probable fate of the National Gallery this 
document should have been withheld, until called 
for a few days since in the House of Commons, we 
are at a loss to understand. Now, however, that 
it is before us we are glad to be able to report 
favourably of its contents. The Lords of the 
Treasury impressed, we are glad to say, to the 
fullest extent with the Recommendations of the 
Select Committee appointed ‘‘To inquire into the 
management of the National Gallery ; also to con- 
sider in what mode the collective monuments of 
antiquity and fine art possessed by the nation 
may be most securely preserved, judiciously aug- 
mented, and advantageously exhibited to the 
public,” have embodied them in a system of man- 
agement which will entirely reconstitute the esta- 
blishment of the National Gallery, and we look 
forward to the development of it with much advan- 
tage to the interests of art. The Recommenda- 
tions are as follows :— 

**1. A Board of Trustees to be continued. 

2. No person to be a Trustee ex-officio. 

8. The Trustees to be appointed by the Treasury. 

4. The number of Trustees to be diminished as 
vacancies occur. 

5. The office of Keeper to be abolished. 

6. A salaried Director to be appointed. 

7. Recommendations for purchases of pictures 
to be made by the Director in writing to the 
Trustees. 

8. A fixed sum to be'annually voted in the Esti- 
mates, and placed at the disposal of the Trustees 
for the purchase of pictures.” 


The Board of Trustees, as at present constituted, 
excluding ex-officio members, comprises— 

The Earl of Ripon, Lord Monteagle. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, 

Marquis of Lansdowne. Lord Overstone. 

Samuel Rogers, Esq. Lord Ashburton. 

The Duke of Sutherland, William Russell, Esq. 

The Earl of Ellesmere. Thomas Baring, Esq. 
And no new Trustee is to be appointed until this 
number is reduced to four. Great powers it will 
presently be seen are given to the Director, and all 
business is to be transacted by him and any of the 
four Trustees that may happen to attend, no quorum 
of Trustees being required :— 


“ Board of Management—Trustees and Director. 

«My Lords are not prepared to abolish entirely 
the system under which the Gallery is superintended 
by a Board of Trustees, but they will clearly define 
the amount of responsibility respectively attaching 
to the Trustees as a body, and to the salaried 
‘ Director,’ whom they’ propose to associate with 
the Trustees, and on whom must be fixed the final 
responsibility in cases in which any difference of 
opinion may arise. 

‘*Their Lordships are of opinion that the con- 
tinuance of Trustees is desirable, not for the pur- 
pose of sharing, except in a very limited and de- 
fined form, the responsibility of the Director, but 
in order to keep up a connexion between the cul- 
tivated lovers of art and the institution, to give 
their weight and aid, as public men, on many 
questions in art of a public nature that may arise, 
and to form an indirect though useful channel of 
communication between the Government of the 
day and the institution, 





| and the decision recorded 


“Without this aid the Director would be in a 
high but insulated position, reporting periodically 
to the Treasury, but missing the counsel and expe- 
rience of the Trustees, and being without that 
stimulus to exertion which the knowledge of the 
bond of union existing between the lovers of art in 
this country and himself, through the medium of 
the Trustees, would be calculated to afford. 

‘‘My Lords propose, therefore, to continue the 
present Board of Trustees (with the exception of 
the members ex-officio), if the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen composing it will continue to act. 

‘‘ But they are of opinion that it will not be de- 
sirable that the vacancies occurring shall be filled 
up until the present number shall be reduced to 
four, and that thereafter it shall not at any time 
exceed six ; vacancies as they occur being filled up 
by the First Lord of the Treasury ; no person be- 
ing appointed or acting in virtue of any office he 
may hold. ; . 

“‘ My Lords propose to appoint a Director of the 
National Gallery, with a salary of 10000. per an- 
num, such appointment to be for a term of five 
years; but the Director to be eligible for re 
appointment, which appointment, however, may 
be at any time revoked by the Treasury. 

“‘ My Lords consider it a fortunate circumstance 
that they are able to select for the first appoint- 
ment to this important office, a gentleman of such 
high attainments as Sir C. Eastlake, who is Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, and has shown quali- 
fications of the highest order for the office. 

‘‘The Trustees and the Director being thus ap- 
pointed, my Lords proceed to define the duties and 
the limit of responsibility attaching to each, before 
they proceed to fix the remainder of the establish- 
ment of the institution and the system of accounts 
and payments, 

‘¢The Trustees will hold meetings at the Gallery 
in Trafalgar-square on the first Monday in every 
month during the Session of Parliament, (and at 
such times, when Parliament is not sitting, as the 
Director may consider necessary), being duly sum- 
moned by the Secretary. 

“No quorum of Trustees will be necessary to 
legalise proceedings. 

“The Director will attend all the meetings, 
unless prevented by illness or other unavoidable 
cause; the Secretary will also attend. 

‘¢ The Trustees will have before them the minutes 
of proceedings, the Director’s report or statement 
respecting offers of pictures for sale, and respecting 
bequests and donations, together with all other 
reports and communications, special or ordinary, 
relating to the establishment, which in the opinion 
of the Director should be submitted to the Trustees. 

‘<In the event of the Director proposing the 
purchase of any picture, the Trustees may either 
sanction such purchase on the grounds submitted, 
or if they object to sanction it, and the Director 
should still propose to act on his own opinion, they 
may cause their dissent, together with their reasons, 
to be entered in the minutes, and the whole pro 
ceedings shall be submitted to Parliament along 
with the Annual Report on the Gallery, which 
will in future accompany the Estimate. 

“In cases admitting of no delay, where the 
Director may have completed a purchase before 4 
meeting of the Board could be called, the approval 
or disapproval of the Trustees on receiving 
report will be recorded as above. ; 

“ Ag offers of pictures may be sometimes made 
to the Trustees directly, and as the Trustees might 
occasionally be disposed to take the initiative m 
suggesting the purchase of pictures, such pro re 
or suggestions may be made by them after th 
Director’s report has been disposed of, The deci 
sion of the Director on such proposals, after due 
inquiry, would be final; but the Trustees will have 
the power of recording a protest in the minutes, # 
above. f 

‘‘The Trustees may also make any suggestions 
they desire respecting the management of the esta 
blishment or of the Gallery ; but on all such Bs. 

estions the decision of the Director will be fi 
The Trustees, if they wish it, having the : 
in the minutes. 
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“The appointment of attendants and of all the 
officers rests with this Board ; and all recommenda- 
tions to the Treasury should be made on the respon- 
sibility of the Director. 

“Two of the Trustees will attest by their signa- 
tures the correctness of the general report of the 
Director respecting the state of the pictures in the 
Gallery, such report being a statement of facts 
only, irrespective of any recommendations based 
thereupon. ~ 

“The Trustees, or any one of them, will com- 
municate from time to time with Her Majesty's 
Government officially on the affairs of the National 
Gallery when they think fit, and lend to the Director 
their assistance, co-operation, and advice in any 
steps to be taken in respect of them. 

“Subject, therefore, to such regulations and 
directions as may from time to time be issued by 
my Lords, the management of the National Gallery, 
and the care and ordering of such national property 
as may be deposited therein, will henceforward be 
yested in Trustees and a Director; and my Lords 
entertain a strong hope, that although the relation 
of the Trustees and the Director may appear ano- 
malous, yet that the system will in practice work 
harmoniously, and that it will be found, that while 
onthe one hand the responsibility and authority 
of the Director remain clearly defined and para- 
mount, yet that the publicity to be given to the 
proceedings at the meetings of the Trustees, when 
a difference of opinion arises, will have its due 
influence on the judgment of the Director, and 

render a resort to the alternative herein provided 
of the rarest possible occurrence. 


‘The Director's Duties. 


“The chief duties of the Director, in addition to 
his functions at the Board of Trustees, will consist 
in the selection and purchase, or recommendation 
for purchase, of pictures for the National Gallery, 
and in the arrangement, description, and conserva- 
tion of the collection. 

“One of the most important duties of the Di- 
rector, and one which will require great care and 
attention, will be to construct a correct history of 
every picture in the collection, including its re- 
pairs, and describing accurately its present con- 
dition, which history will be continued from time 
to time by new entries as occasion may require. 

“The selection of pictures must, of course, be 
left in a great measure to the judgment of the 
Director, aided by the Trustees; but my Lords 
are of opinion that, as a general rule, preference 
should be given to fine pictures for sale abroad. 
Asregards the finer works of art in this country, 
it may be assumed that, although they may change 
hands, they will not leave our shores, whereas the 
introduction of fine works from abroad would form 
aia addition to the treasures of art in Eng- 


“My Lords are also of opinion that, as a gene- 
nirule, preference should be given to good speci- 
mens of the Italian schools, including those of the 


earlier masters. It must, however, be clearly 
understood that their Lordships do not intend in 
any way to fetter the Trustees and Director in their 
choice, but that they must use their discretion as 
creumstances arise. 

“My Lords propose, in accordance with the 
tecommendation of the Committee, to insert annually 
in the Estimate for the National Gallery a sum 
expressly for the purchase of pictures. This sum 
teed not be annually expended, but might accu- 
mulate, and thus enable the Trustees and Director 
fo purchase a fine collection at once, if such an 
pportunity should offer. 

“Tf cases of sudden emergency should arise, it 
will be competent for the Director to purchase a 
picture out of the sum so voted, and as he will do 

entirely on his own responsibility, it will be 
Recessary that the reasons for the purchase should 
be fully stated in writing, and placed on record at 
the ‘next ensuing meeting of the Trustees. 

n the event of the Director recommendin - 

than the tat the pace 0 

fo Treasury can meet, A, gactedand and 

pinion of. the. Trustees thereon, after being 





inserted on the minutes, must be forwarded to my 
Lords for their consideration. 

“My Lords are of opinion that, for the present, 
the loan or temporary deposit of pictures in the 
National Gallery should not be permitted. 

“Tf it shall be decided by the Trustees, on the 
recommendation of the Director, to remove any 
picture from the collection, either for the purpose 
of lending it to some provincial collection, or as a 
permanent measure, a report stating the reasons 
for this must be made to my Lords, and their 
sanction obtained. 

‘The Director will prepare and issue, with the 
sanction of the Trustees, rules and instructions for 
the guidance of the officers and attendants in their 
duty, and he will in like manner frame regulations 
for the admission of students and others to make 
copies in the galleries, which rules and regulations, 
with any changes made from time to time, must be 
appended to the general report which the Director 
is to make annually to the Treasury. 

** Travelling Agent. 

‘*Tn order to enable the Trustees and Director 
the more easily to acquire fine pictures that may 
be offered for sale on the Continent, my Lords pro- 
pose to appoint ‘a travelling agent,’ with a salary 
of 3001. a year, whose duties will be to visit the 
private collections of distinguished families abroad, 
ascertaining and describing the contents, and ob- 
taining the earliest information of any intended 
sale, The agent will be paid his travelling and 
personal expenses on a scale hereafter to be fixed. 

“The officer next in rank to the Director will be 


‘<The Keeper and Secretary. 

“The Committee of the House of Commons re- 
commend the abolition of the office of ‘Keeper,’ 
but, as it is essential to the safe custody of the 
valuable collection and the security of the building 
that a responsible person should reside at the Gal- 
lery, my Lords are of opinion that the functions of 
Secretary to the Director and the Board of Trus- 
tees should be performed by an officer who .is also 
well qualified to perform the duties of Keeper, and 
that thus a joint office of Keeper and Secretary 
should be created. 

**The Keeper and Secretary will have a salary 
of 7502. a year. He will reside in the building, 
occupying the rooms heretofore occupied by the 
sub-keeper and secretary, with the present Board- 
room as his office. 


** Travelling Charges. 


‘*In the event of its being desirable that the 
Director or Keeper should travel with a view to 
the interests of the Gallery, a statement of the ob- 
ject will be submitted to the Trustees in the first 
instance, and afterwarcs to the Treasury, for the 
sanction of my Lords, with the remarks of the 
Trustees, if any, thereon; and if approved by their 
Lordships, they shall define in their sanction the 
extent to which the costs of such journey will be 
allowed, in accordance with the rules in analogous 
cases. At the conclusion of any such journey un- 
dertaken, a special report in respect thereto shall 
be made by the Director or Keeper, as the case 
may be. 

“ As regards the ‘Travelling Agent,’ it is pro- 
bable that he will be absent from this country 
during the greater part of the year, and my Lords 
have fixed his salary at a moderate rate, in con- 
sideration of the additional allowance to which he 
will be entitled while absent on his professional 
duties on the Continent. 

‘*This officer will be required to keep a diary, 
which can be produced when called for, in order to 
satisfy his employers that he has been sufficiently 
industrious and active, and he will also be required 
to present a report, at the conclusion of each jour- 
ney, of his proceedings.” 

Sir Charles Eastlake, as we stated last week, is 
appointed Director, Mr. Wornum Keeper and Se- 
cretary, and Mr. Otto Miindler Travelling Agent, 
and 10,0002, are to be voted annually for purchases, 
with special votes in addition if needed, Let us 
hope that in the course of a few years England 
may be able to boast of a National worthy 





of the high renown which this country maintains 
among the nations of Europe for the possession of 
wealth and artistic taste. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


WE are glad to observe that in publishing the 
half-yearly returns of stamps issued to Newspapers, 
‘The Times’ has at length done our contemporary 
the ‘ Atheneum’ and ourselves the justice to indi- 
cate that the number of stamps issued to each 
journal represents only a part of its circulation. 
Although the number of stamps issued to the 
‘ Literary Gazette’ is less than the number issued to 
the ‘Atheneum,’ it is gratifying to observe that 
in both cases there has been an increase of nearly 
twenty per cent. on the number issued in the cor- 
responding six months of the last half-year ; and 
when it is considered that the greater the facilities 
are for circulating the papers unstamped in book- 
sellers’ parcels, the fewer will be the stamps re- 
quired for transmission through the post, the result 
shows that there is an acceptable improvement in 
the public taste for the belles lettres. 

We have much pleasure in announcing that the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Exhibition, granted to the 
Government School of Mines by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, has this year been awarded to © 
Mr. Charles Gould, a son of the eminent ornitholo- 
gist. The Trustees appointed by the Committee 
of the Edward Forbes Memorial Fund, have also 
presented to the Government School of Mines a 
bronze medal, to be competed for annually by 
students of the second year, and to be awarded to 
the one who shall be found most competent to 
apply the knowledge he has acquired in natural 
history to paleontology and geology. The first 
medal has been awarded to Mr. F. Drew, who last 
year obtained the Duke of Cornwall's Exhibition. 

The French Government has published an official 
account of the loss of the Assyrian antiquities col- 
lected at Khorsabad by M. Place. The antiquities, 
it appears, consisted of some colossal figures and 
large pieces, and of a number of smaller objects. 
The large pieces were placed on four kelecks, or 
rafts of the country, supported by bladders, and 
the smaller were in boxes ina boat. The flotilla 
began the descent of the Tigris on the 18th May 
from Bagdad, and ten days after it was at some 
miles’ distance from Kornah, a place situated at 
the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, and at 
about a day’s distance from Bassorah, where the 
antiquities were to be embarked on board the 
Manuel, which had been sent by the French 
Government to receive them. By some accident, 
the full particulars of which are not yet known, 
the boat capsized near Kornah, and all its contents 
went down. Attempts were made to get up the 
boxes, but in vain. On seeing the disaster, the 
Arabs of the tribe of Saad rushed on two of the 
rafts in the hope of pillage, but finding nothing 
that was of value to them, they, in their rage, cut 
open the bladders which supported the kelecks, and 
of course the rafts immediately sunk. The other 
two kelecks reached their destination, and disem- 
barked their cargoes in safety. Divers were im- 
mediately employed to ascertain whether it would 
not be possible to get up the sunken objects; but 
the boat containing the smaller articles was so deep 
in the mud, that there were no hopes of removing 
it. When, however, the season of the low waters 
shall arrive, it is believed that something may be 
attempted. As to the colossal figures, and other 
large objects, they were found, from their excessive 
weight, to have sunk so deep in the mud that there 
was not the slightest probability of their ever being 
recovered. The collections thus lost cost M. Place 
four years’ anxious labour to procure. 

The British Archeological Association propose 
to hold their twelfth annual meeting during the 
week, August 20th to 25th, at the Isle of Wight, 
under the presidency of the Earl of Perth and 
Melfort. the rogramme of arrangements is as 
follows :-—Monday, August 20th.—Public meeting 
in the Town Hall at three p.w.—President’s Ad- 
py ape sme A Sketch of the Antiquities of 
the Isle of Wight, by T. J. Pettigrew, Esq.—Ex- 
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hibition of Plans of the Town of Newport—Lecture 
on the Municipal Records of Newport, by W. H. 
Black, Esq.—Inspection of the Town—Remains of 
St. Thomas’s Church—The Grammar School— 
Museum of the Isle of Wight—Evening Meeting 
at the Town Hall, for the reading and discussion 
of Papers, Exhibitions of Antiquities, &c., half- 
past eight P.M. Tuesday, August 21st.—Visit to 
Carisbrooke Castle—Remains of Priory—Caris- 
brooke Church—Shalfleet Church—Newtown— 
(site of ancient Francheville)—Examination of 
Ancient Documents—Return to Newport—Even- 
ing Meeting—Papers—Conversazione. Wednes- 
day, August 22nd,.—Visit to Calbourne Church— 
Longstone— Mottistone— Brixton Church—Sup- 
posed site of Roman Villa—Westcourt—Manor 
House—Shorwell Church—Rowborough—Ancient 
British Town of Gallibury—Return to Newport— 
Evening Meeting—Papers—Conversazione. Thurs- 
day, August 23rd.—Visit to Niton—Puckaster 
Port—St. Lawrence Church — Veritnor— Bon- 
church— Examination of Barrows on Wroxall 
Downs—Return to Newport—Public Dinner. 
Friday, August 24th.—Visit to Southampton—Re- 
ception in the Audit House—Exhibition of Anti- 
quities, MSS., &c.—Examination of the Ancient 
Wall and Fortifications—St. Michael’s Church, 
&c.—Lecture on the Corporation Documents, by 
W. H. Black, Esq.—Ordinary —Conversazione. 
Saturday, August 25th.—Visit to Netley Abbey 
—Closing Meeting. The following is the list of 
papers to be read, as made up to this date :—Mr. 
Pettigrew ‘On the Antiquities of the Isle of 
Wight as already Illustrated by the British 
Archeological Association.’ Rev. Edmund Kell 
‘On the Ancient Tin Trade of the Isle of Wight,’ 
and ‘ On the Evidences of Roman Occupation in the 
Isle of Wight, and particularly, at Newport.’ Dr. 
W. Beattie ‘On Carisbrooke Castle.’ Mr. J. R. 
Planché ‘On the Lords of the Isle of Wight.’ 
Mr. W. D. Bennett ‘On the Priory of St. Dio- 
nysius,’ and ‘On Beaulieu Abbey.’ Mr. W. H. 
Black ‘On the Newport Corporation Records,’ 
‘On the Southampton Corporation Records,’ and 
‘On the Mode of Keeping the Exchequer <Ac- 
counts.’ Mr. H. Syer Cuming ‘On the Relics of 
Charles I.’ Mr. C. E. Davis ‘On the Distin- 
guishing Characteristics of the various Styles of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, as an Introduction to 
his Description en route of the several Churches 
in the Isle of Wight intended tobe Visited.’ 
Mr. J. Adey Repton ‘On the Different Charac- 
ters or Forms of the British Urns, from: those 
of the Roman and the Anglo-Saxon or Merovin- 
gians.’” Mr. F. J. Baigent ‘On Documents con- 
nected with the Limerston Family, Ancient Pro- 
prietors in the Isle of Wight, extinct temp. 
Henry II.’ Mr. Philip Brannon ‘ On Netley Ab- 
bey.” Mr. W. Hawkins ‘On a Singular Stone at 
the Priory of St. Dionysius.’ ‘On Roman Vases 
found at Portswood,’ &c. Rev. Beale Poste, 
‘Historical Sketch of the Ancient British Belge, 
inhabitants in Roman times of the South-Eastern 
Parts of Britain, including Hampshire and the Isle 
of _— Ladies are particularly invited to at- 
tend. 

It was announced in a recent number of the 
‘ Gazette’ that the French had obtained possession 
ofa very curious sarcophagus of a king, at Beyrouth, 
bearing a very extraordinary inscription in Pheeni- 
cian, and that it was to be forwarded to the Louvre 
at Paris, The Duke de Luynes has made this 
translation of the inscription,—“‘ In the month of 
Bul, in the fourteenth year of my reign, I, Ezman 
Azar, King of the Sidonians, son of Tebunad, also 
King of the Sidonians, son of Amestris, my mother, 
high priestess of Esther (star of Venus) at Babylon, 
spoke thus,—In the flower of my youth, in the 
midst of my wives, perfumed and .... . (illegible) 
I was carried off by death. From the funeral 
vault in which my bones repose, and which I have 
built myself, I adjure all dynasties, all generations, 
and every man, not to violate the asylum of my 
repose, not to open my coffin, not to place any 
weight on its lid, not to take any of the offerings 
there deposited. .... By the side of me is also 
the tomb of Amestris, my mother, high priestess 


of Astarté, at Babylon, who caused to be built the 
temple of Baal at Babylon, and also of Elnaca, who 
made magnificent presents to the Temple of ... . 
and also of Elnaca, who built the Temple of Dan 
efeitos I devote to malediction any dynasty, any 
generation, or any man, who may violate my tomb, 
or who may take off the lid of it, or touch the 
offerings deposited there. May his marriage-bed 
be sterile, may my malediction fall on his family 
for ever, through all his posterity! May they be 
extirpated from the earth, and may it not be per- 
mitted to him to bury his mother! For I, Ezman 
Azar, King of the Sidonians, son of Tebunad, King 
of the Sidonians, son of Amestris, my mother, 
high priestess of Esther, at Babylon... .. ” The 
rest of the inscription cannot be made out. 

An excellent opportunity presents itself at this 
moment to any collectors of natural history of ac- 
quiring specimens, on reasonable terms, of the 
plants and shells of the Madeiras. We have reason 
to know that the writer of the following letter, who 
meditates an excursion to those islands from motives 
highly worthy of encouragement, is extremely 
well qualified for the enterprise, and is an admi- 
rable preserver, more especially, of that most 
favourite class of plants, the ferns. 

17, Compton Terrace, Islington. 
August 6th, 1855. 
Sin,—I beg leave to inform you that I am about to visit the 


Azores, Madeira, end the Canary Islands, for purposes of 
scientific research. 

I shall collect plants, insects, and shells, and objects of 
natural history generally, and shall be glad to execute any 
commissions, either for living plants (especially ferns) to be 
sent to England in Ward’s cases, or for dried collections. 

I am well acquainted with Madeira, having resided for two 
years in the Island, and I have also visited Tencriffe. 

Ihave had considerable experience in collecting and pre- 
serving plants, as it has been a favourite pursuit of mine 
for several years, so that 1 can promise that all specimens 
shall be of the most perfect character and preserved in the 
most careful manner. 


I take out a dredging apparatus for shells and zoophytes. 
I have the honour to be, &ec. N. H. Mason. 


Mr. Vernon Smith, in his speech on Indian 
affairs, as President of the Board of Control, in the 
House of Commons, on Thursday evening, gave a 
gratifying report of the first examination for ap- 
pointments in the civil service, under the new regu- 
lations :—‘‘ The number of candidates who offered 
themselves for examination was 113. They drew 
lots for a number by which each should distinguish 
his papers, and by that number only were they 
known to the examiners. Of those candidates 
there came from Cambridge University 32, Oxford 
19, London 6, King’s College 2, Harrow School 1, 
other schools 13; Trinity College, Dublin, 14; 
Queen’s College, Cork, 5; Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, 2; other Irish schools, 2; Scotch Universities 
and Colleges, 12; other Scotch, 3; and two more 
educated abroad. The examination lasted for 12 
days, and the numbers of the successful candidates 
were from Oxford 8, Cambridge 6, London Univer- 
sity 2; King’s College, London, 1; Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork, 1; Queen’s College, Galway, 1; Edin- 
burgh University, 1; making a total of 20. The 
highest of the candidates obtained 2254 marks; 
and the London University claimed him as her 
alumnus. The lowest of the successful candidates 
had 1120. The three best English scholars had 
heen elected ; the seven best classical scholars; the 
two best in modern foreign languages; the best in 
natural science; and two of the best in moral 
science (three were equal); but not the best nor 
the second in mathematics. In English history 
98 gave in papers, 99 in English literature, 105 in 
English composition, 92 translated Latin, 83 Greek, 
63 French, 14 German, 9 Italian, 1 Arabic, 1 San- 
scrit, 73 tried to answer the first mathematical 
paper, but 14 only the fourth, 58 were examined 
in moral science, and 28 in natural science.” The 
statement as to general education in India was 
also satisfactory,, as appears in the following me- 
morandum: ‘Measures have recently been adopted 
in India to give effect to the Court’s order of July 
19, 1854. The whole educational department in 
each presidency is to be under one head—the Di- 
rector of Public Instruction, with about six inspec- 
tors under him; and a committee has been ap- 





pointed to prepare an uniform scheme for, the 


establishment of an University at each of the three 
presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
Nothing has been said about the Straits settlements, 
but they are to be included in the new arrangementy 
for Bengal.” 

It is rarely that political movements take a tum 
so directly connected with literary objects, and 9 
conducive to mental and social advancement, as ig 
the case with the Peel Memorial Fund. The sum 
of 17451. 15s. 1d., being the principal of the Fund 
raised by the penny subscriptions of above 400,000 
working men as a testimony of grateful remem. 
brance of Sir Robert Peel, has been transferred by 
the trustees to the Council of the University Col. 
lege, London, and the following are among the 
regulations for the application of the money, ag 
explained in the deed of declaration :—“ At the 
request of the managing Committee of Contributors 
to a fund raised by penny subscriptions of working 
men of Great Britain to a memorial of gratitude to 
the late Sir Robert Peel, the Council have unde. 
taken that the College shall be trustee of the fund, 
amounting to 17501., the annual income from which 
is to be employed in promoting the mental improve- 
ment of the labouring classes of the United King. 
dom, by the purchase and distribution of books, 
maps, and other aids to knowledge, according to 
the following regulations, agreed on between the 
Committee of Contributors and the Council of the 
College :—That the dividends, interest, and pro- 
ceeds of the trust fund shall be appropriated, at 
the periods mentioned in these regulations, in and 
towards the purchase and distribution of books, 
pamphlets, treatises, essays, maps, and other aids 
to knowledge (always excepting pecuniary aids), 
useful and proper for the improvement of the minds 
of the labouring classes, and for promoting and ex- 
tending their acquaintance with, and advancement 
in, literature, arts, and sciences, especially English 
literature and mechanics. That each of the said 
books shall have impressed on the cover thereof 
the following words :—‘ Working Men’s Memorial 
of Gratitude to Sir Robert Peel, Bart. ;’ and in- 
side each of such books shall be affixed the follow- 
ing printed inscription ‘ Presented to the ..... 
by the trustees for the distribution of the Peel 
Memorial, a fund raised by the penny subscriptions 
of upwards of 400,000 working men of the United 
Kingdom, as a record of their gratitude to the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., who, as Prime 
Minister in the year 1846, proposed and carried 
the abolition of the tax on bread. The last words 
of the speech of Sir Robert Peel in the House of 
Commons on the 29th of June, 1846, announcing 
the resignation of his Mivistry: It may be thatl 
shall leave a name sometimes remembered with ex- 
pressions of goodwill in the abodes of those whose 
lot it is to labour and earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow, when they shall recruit their 
exhausted strength by abundant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because it is no longer leavened bys 
sense of injustice.’ That the said books, pamphlets 
treatises, essays, maps, and other aids to knowledge, 
may be given to any public Jibrary, mechanics 
stitution, reading-room, or literary or scientific a 
sociation in the United Kingdom, maintained by 
working men, or to which working men and you 
have access, gratis, or at a small charge ; and that 
to such libraries, institutions, rooms, and associ 
tions as shall receive the same shall be supplied 
printed copy of these or any substituted ae 
which copy it is recommended shall be framed 
glazed by each of such institutions, and hung " 
in some conspicuous part of their rooms. ba 
making such distribution reference shall be had of 
the Council to the amount of subscriptions erie 
by the fund from each place, so that the claims 
different places may be considered in the order #¢ 
cording to the amount of their respective contr 
butions.” The remainder of the regulations pry” 
vide for different arrangements as to the distribution 
of the books and other objects purchased by te 
fund. 

We translate the following lines from a letter fom 
Copenhagen in a literary journal of Paris :— 
knowledge of English literature, ancient and m 





dern, makes at present very rapid progress ® 
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Scandinavian countries. The people of those 
countries convince themselves every day more and 
more of the affinity not only of the English lan- 

and the Scandinavian idioms, but of English 
and Scandinavian civilisation. They, so to speak, 
find themselves represented in many English types; 

are surprised at the facility with which the 
genius of English nationality becomes familiar to 
them, and they regret not having sooner drawn 
froma source which, after all, is less a stranger to 
them than any other; The popularity of English 
literature at present in Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark is very great. Booksellers’ sales are a very 

criterion to judge by on such a subject. Now, 
any bookseller at Copenhagen will tell you, that 
whereas formerly he used to sell every week a 
complete collection of the works of such or such a 
German author, he now only sells a few copies in 
the course of a year; but that the sale of the 
works of Dickens, Macaulay, and other English 
writers, Which was formerly only limited, is now 
incredibly high. In Sweden the same is the case. 
In Norway, although the national literature has 
lately become greatly developed, English literature 
is held in the same esteem, and not only so, but 
an English journal has actually been established 
there.” 


Some sales by auction of rare books have lately 
taken place in Paris, and in them were the follow- 
ing works :—An edition of Petrarch of 1472, which 
was bought by the Bibliothéque Impériale for 1087. ; 
an edition of Orlando Furioso, Venice, 1530, the 
existence of which was not known, 401.; ‘Le 
livre de Baudoyn, Comte de Flanders,’ Chamberg, 
1485, 487.; a Boccaccio, with Miniatures, 2361. ; 
an Italian manuscript Missal, 220/.; a Justinian 
of 1468 on parchment, 59/.; the Third Book of 
Cicero, by Fust, 1465, 1887. ; anda Virgil, Venice, 
1527, 510. 

The well-known German naturalists, Messrs. 
Wagner and Scherzer, who have just terminated a 
complete scientific exploration of the two Ame- 
ricas, including Jamaica, Haiti, and Cuba, are 
about to publish an account of it, and of the col- 
lections of plants, animals, birds, and reptiles, 
which they found in the course of it. 

The execution of the monumental memorial at 
Greenwich to Sir J. Franklin and his lost com- 
panions has been committed to Mr. Westmacott, 

At the medical graduation last weelt, at the 
Thiversity of Edinburgh, fifty-four candidates re- 
ceived the degree of M.D., among whom were men 
frm all parts of the world, including four Egyp- 
tiang and one Chinese. 

Swedish newspapers announce the death, at an 
ulvanced age, of M. Atterborn, the most admired 
ofthe modern poets of their country. 

early appearance of Victor Hugo’s new 
‘olume of Poems, under the title ‘ Les Contempla- 
tons,’ is announced at Paris. 

The Geological Society of France has resolved 
to hold its meeting this year in the immediate 
Vicinity of Paris, in the hope that the numerous 
weans attracted to Paris by the Exhibition will 
itiend it. The place and date of the meeting have 
tot yet been fixed. 

M. Barchon de Penhoen, member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of Paris, has just 

He wrote works about Africa, a parallel 
between Louis Philippe and the Prince of Orange, 
shistory of German philosophy, &c. 

season at the Royal Italian Opera was 
brought to a formal close on Thursday evening, 

the national anthem was sung by the com- 

pany after the performance of Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile 
ds Nord. An extra night is, however, to be given 
this evening, for the benefit of Mr. Harris, the 
manager, whose talents, activity, and tact 

fave been this season more than usually called 
into exercise, especially in the preparations for the 
Mmposing spectacle of Meyerbeer, which is to be 
ag on the present occasion for the ninth time. 
Tuesday Otello was performed, with the same 
‘ast as last season, except the substitution of Gra- 
Mani for Ronconi as Jago. The Otello of Tamberlik 
tnd Desdemona of Viardot are admirable perfor- 
Manees, but with the exception of the third act, it 





requires a great effort to attend with patience to 

what an Englishman feels to be a sad travestie of 
Shakspeare’s grand conceptions. As to the music, 

there could not fail to be much that is charming in 

any work of Rossini, but he wrote this opera 
hastily, and it is not throughout worthy of his 
name. The passages of a higher strain are too 
well known to call for mention now, and they were 
finely given on Tuesday evening. The Otello of 
Tamberlik is one of his most effective characters. 

With the general result of the opera season of 
1855 the public as well as the directors have 
every reason to be satisfied, though somewhat 
gloomy anticipations at first prevailed from the pro- 

bable influence of public affairs. In no former 
season has a company of greater strength been col- 
lected, and works of greater importance been pre- 
sented. The production of Verdi’s Jl Trovatore 
and of Meyerbeer’s La Stella del Nord would alone 
signalize the season. The return of Grisi to the 
lyric stage, after her farewell of last year, formed 
an additional attraction. The début of Graziani, 
and the appearance of Gardoni at Covent Garden, 

have been gratifying events, and in Mdlle. Jenny 
Ney anew prima donna has taken a deservedly 
high place in public favour, Lablache, Formes, 
and Tamberlik were never before in greater force, 
and Mario’s voice was wonderfully improved by 
his American trip, his early appearances this year 
contrasting favourably with the occasional feeble- 
ness of last season. Madame Bosio, as Catherine, 
in the Stella del Nord, surprised many by her 
spirited acting, as well as pleased by her skilful 
vocalization. The orchestra, under Mr. Costa, 
was never in greater efficiency. Among the other 
events of the season, the appearance of Cerito gave 
to the ballet an importance it has not assumed of 
late years, and she was ably supported by Esper, 
Battalini, and M. Desplaces. The valuable ser- 
vices of Mr. Beverley, Mr. Harris, Mr. Sloman, 
and others, in their several departments, have 
contributed to the success of the performances, 
and are duly appreciated. The constant and 
anxious superintendence of Mr. Gye and the 
managers of the house deserve the success with 
which, on the whole, the season has been crowned. 
The warm terms in which M. Meyerbeer expressed 
his sense of the manner in which the resources of 
the house had been put forth for the production of 
his opera, may be extended to the exertions of the 
directors and of the officials throughout the whole 
of the season. 

At Drury Lane, on Thursday evening, a mis- 
cellaneous entertainment, musical and dramatic, 
was given in aid of the fund of the French Chari- 
table Association in London, the principal feature 
of which was the performance of Rachel in an act 
of Racine’s Athalié, being her last appearance pre- 
vious to her visit to America. An Act of Moliére’s’ 
comedy, Le Debit Amoureux, and an act of Wal- 
lace’s Maritana, with some concert pieces, made 
up the evening’s entertainment. 

Mr. Anderson, commonly known as ‘The 
Wizard of the North,’ is to give a series of per- 
formances at the Lyceum Theatre. When in 
America, Mr. Anderson proved most troublesome 
to the Spirit Rappers and other impostors who 
deluded the public, exposing their tricks, and per- 
forming far more wonderful feats in the honest 
exercise of his art. 

We learn from Paris that the design which had 
been formed of producing the new opera of the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg, Santa Chiara, at the Grand 
Opera during the Queen’s visit, has had to be aban- 
doned, owing to the impossibility of getting it up 
in time. 

The theatrical news from Paris is not very im- 
portant, but, thanks to the Universal Exhibition, 
comprises the mention of some new pieces—a 
rather rare event in the month of August. At the 
Théatre Frangais, a translation of Kotzebue’s 
Menschenhass und Reue, under the title Misan- 
thropie et Repentir, has been brought out; it is by 
the late Gerard Nerval, who was well versed in the 
German language, and who wrote French as few 
Frenchmen can, but is terribly dull. At the 





tion, has produced a piece called the Mariage 
@ Olympe, which, in moral tone and in its person- 
ages, is about as scandalous as the Dame aux 
Camelias of the younger Dumas. When will 
French dramatists cease to deal with vice and its 
ministrants? At the Porte St. Martin, a grand 
spectacle, called Paris, by M. P. Meurice, has 
been produced. It consists of the reproduction of 
some of the most remarkable events in the history 
of Paris from the earliest ages down to a modern 
period, and is not devoid of a certain archeological 
interest, in addition to its scenic beauty. The 
play will, it is said, form the subject of law pro- 
ceedings, and for this reason—the author thought 
fit to terminate it by the great revolution of 1789, 
but the Government (which has a ministerial de- 
partment specially charged to watch over theatrical 
matters) was of opinion that Napoleon I. ought to 
have the honour of figuring init. It therefore called 
on the author to add an act representing some of 
the deeds of le grand homme, but he flatly refused 
to do anything of the kind. Thereupon, sans 
cérémonie, a new act was added par ordre, and the 
piece was represented with the addition. The 
author considers that this was taking an unwar- 
rantable liberty with his production, and has 
brought an action for damages against the director 
of the theatre. He also complains of the director 
for putting his name on the play-Dbills as the author 
without his consent, The Italian company, our 
letters add, is continuing its career with brilliant 
success—Madame Ristori has gained a new tri- 
umph in Pia di Tolomei. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Astatic.— July 7th. — Professor Wilson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, Major A. Cunningham, W. M. 
Beaufort, Esq., and J. R. Martin, Esq., were 
elected Members of the Society. The President 
read a translation of an ancient Buddhist inscrip- 
tion of King Piyaddsi, from Byrath, near Jaypur. 
This inscription was found by Major Burt, upon 
a block of granite two feet in length and breadth; 
and a transcription, with a translation by Capt. 
Kittoe, and Pundit Kamala Kantha, was published 
in the ninth volume of the ‘Bengal Journal.’ 
When Professor Wilson was engaged in translating 
the rock inscriptions of Piyaddsi, he was aware 
of the existence of this inscription, but he felt so 
much hesitation in admitting the accuracy of the 
translation, or in offering a more satisfactory one, 
that he determined to wait until further examina- 
tion should verify or correct the reading of the 
original. He has lately received the facsimile 
impression made by Major Burt, and although 
there are some deficiencies arising from injuries to 
the stone itself, there is no reason for further delay 
in attempting a translation. M. Burnouf trans- 
lated the document, and made many improvements 
upon the Calcutta version, but Professor Wilson 
could not concur in all his conclusions. The im- 
portance of this inscription is, that while the more 
lengthy edicts of Piyaddsi, although exhibiting a 
leaning to Buddhism, do not conclusively prove 
that he was a Buddhist, this inscription most 
clearly establishes that fact, by designating Buddha 
by name, and by referring to institutions peculiarly 
Buddhistical. Professor Wilson also read a paper, 
by Dr. W. Wright, ‘On the Arab Historians of 
Spain.’ None of the Spanish historians before the 
present century possessed any knowledge of the 
Arabic language, and consequently committed 
many and great errors in treating of the Mahom- 
medan period. Casiri, indeed, translated some 
extracts from Arab MSS., in the library of the 
Escurial, but this is all that was done up to 1820, 
when Condé published his history, which he pro- 
fessed to have drawn from Arabic sources, and 
which has lately been translated into English. 
This work of Condé’s has been subjected to a 
most searching criticism, by Professor Dozy of 
Leyden, a well-known Arabic scholar, in his work 
entitled ‘Récherches sur I’Histoire Politique et 
Littéraire de Espagne pendant le Moyen Age,’ 
and “he declares that Condé worked upon Arabic 





Vaudeville, M, E, Angier, a poet of some reputa- 
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language than the alphabet, but making up, by an 
extremely fertile imagination, for the want of the 
most elementary knowledge; that he has forged 
dates by the hundred, and invented facts by thethou- 
sand, pretending all the while to translate literally 
from Arabic texts. Professor Dozy’s ‘ Récherches’ 
consist of a variety of papers on the history of the 
peninsula during the eleventh century, and one of 
the most interesting of them is that relating to the 
Cid, whose very existence has been doubted. M. 
Dozy brings forward several documents respecting 
this hero, one of which, written by Ibn Bassam, at 
Seville, A.D. 1109, only ten years after his death, 
rests in a great measure on the testimony of one 
who had seen the Cid. From this it appears that 
he was at one time in the service of the Moorish 
kings of Zaragoza, and upon capturing the city of 
Valentia, he burnt the Khadi, and several other 
influential citizens, alive. ‘ La victoire,’ says Ibn 
Bassam, as translated by Dozy, ‘suivait toujours 
la bannitre de Rodrigue (que Dieu le maudisse) ; il 
triompha des princes des barbares; & différentes 
reprises il combattait leurs chefs; alors il mit en 
fuite leurs armées, et tua, avec son petit nombre de 
guerriers, leurs nombreux soldats.’ 

A paper, containing the concluding portion of 
Colonel Rawlinson’s memoir on the Birs-i-Nimrud, 
was laid on the table, and portions of it were read 
to the meeting. It traced the history of the city 
of Borsippa, as distinguished from Babylon, from 
the earliest times to the present day, collecting all 
the notices of the place which occur in the cunei- 
form inscriptions, whether Chaldean, Assyrian, or 
Babylonian, and comparing them with the later 
statements in the Greek and Latin writers, with 
various passages of the Talmud, with the Saban 
Sidr, and with a very copious array of early Arabic 
authorities. In connexion with this subject, the 
comparative geography of all Northern Babylonia 
was discussed in more or less detail. The hydro- 
graphical system of the country was described at 
some length ; and the innumerable changes to which 
the courses of the Tigris and Euphrates, and their 
subsidiary network of canals, had been subject, 
during a period of forty centuries, were explained 
and verified. Translations accompanied this paper 
of all the passages referring to Babylonia and 
Chaldea which occur in the Assyrian annals; and 
there were further literal English versions of most 
of the native Babylonian records, such as Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s great inscription on the East India 
House slab ; his cylinders from Senkereh, from Birs- 
i-Nimrud, and from Babylon; and the various 
legends of the time of Nabonidus. Among the 
many sites described and identified were the follow- 
ing:—1. Hit, answering to the ’I¢ of Herodotus, 
Agrodi¢ of Isidore, Idicapa of Ptolemy, Ahava 
of Ezra, the Dakira of the Talmud, and Dacira 
of the historians of Julian, The real name of 
the city was Ahi, or Ihi; and the adjunct 
Da-kira simply meant, in Chaldee, “ of bitumen,” 
referring to the famous bitumen springs peculiar 
to the place. 2. Nearda, the seat of the famous 
Jewish academy, identified in the vicinity of 
Perisabor, or Aubar. 3. Pombeditha, near 
Maiozamalcha, the modern Khan-i-Saad. 4. He- 
liopolis, or ‘‘City of the Sun,” Sepharvaim of 
Scripture, called in the inscriptions Sippara, or 
Agana, (with the latter compare Narragam of 
Pliry, Axp-axavoy of Abydenus, Akra d’Agana 
of the Talmud,) Simzapa of the Greeks, and Sura 
of the Jews and Arabs, (through the intermediate 
forms of Sifra and Sivra) at the modern Mosaib on 
the Euphrates. 5. Cutha of the Bible, the city of 
Nergal, known to the Arabs as Cutha, the city of 
Nimrud, (Nergal, as the god of the chase, being 
always confounded with Nimrud,) in the inscrip- 
tions, Kuté or Tiggaba, Aryva of Ptolemy, Digba 
of Pliny, Tigubis of the Peutingerian tables, at 
the modern ruins of Ibrahim. 6. Bilua of the 
inscriptions, BiAGy of Ptolemy, at Hymar. 7. 
Borsippa, or Birs-i-Nimrud. 8. Akkad, at Niffer. 
9. Erech, or Orchoe, at Warka. 10. Ellasar of 
Genesis, Larsa of the inscriptions, and Nars of the 
Arabs, at Senkereh. 11. Ur of the Chaldees, Hur 


_of the inscriptions, at Mugheir, &c. &c. 
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VARIETIES, 


Agassiz’s New Work.—The announcement of the 
intended publication of Agassiz’s great work on 
the Natural History of this country, has called 
forth the universal sympathy of literary and scien- 
tific men with the object aimed at in this grand 
enterprise, and the author has been warmly ap- 
plauded by the press for undertaking so great a 
work, Already, although the price of the work 
will be necessarily high, and the publication ex- 
tended over many years, several hundred names 
have been received. His friends have been 
especially active in the State of Massachusetts. 
In New Bedford alone, as many as sixty copies 
have been subscribed for. The Smithsonian In- 
stitute has not only subscribed for fifteen copies, 
but has offered to distribute among its correspon- 
dents 2000 copies of the prospectus issued by the 
author, together with a circular letter from Pro- 
fessor Henry. The ‘Boston Transcript’ says that 
Professor Agassiz is not less astonished than grati- 
fied at what has been done and is doing, and is 
now writing to Humboldt and other great men ot 
science in Europe, to astonish them also, and to 
teach the world, through them, that the people ot 
these United States know as well how to appreciate 
and support science, as how to acquire wealth and 
power, to secure private rights and reward in- 
dustry, to promote education, and to maintain 
the rights and the honour of their country.—Ame- 
rican Literary Gazette. 

The late Earthquake.—The east of France, from 
Valence up to Metz, felt very perceptibly the shock 
of earthquake which, as has been already men- 
tioned, did some slight damage at Lyons on the 
25th ult. at noon. At Grenoble three or four dis- 
tinct oscillations were felt, which lasted during a 
period of about thirty seconds. The clock of the 
cathedral was stopped. At about the same time 
a strong shock was felt at Lons-le-Saulnier—the 
oscillations, which followed each other in rapid 
succession, appearing to be in the direction from 
east to west. Several of the ceilings of rooms in 
upper parts of houses were cracked, and two 
chimneys thrown down. Some minutes before the 
shocks the cattle on the several farms in this 
neighbourhood were heard to make that peculiar 
lowing which denotes a fear of approaching danger. 
The shock at Besangon also lasted for about thirty 
seconds. The furniture in some rooms was dis- 
placed, the bells set ringing, and some ceilings 
cracked. There was no particular atmospheric 
sign to announce the phenomenon. The weather 
was wet and stormy, and the barometer above 
‘variable. At Baume, in the Doubs, the shock 
was violent, several chimneys being partly thrown 
down, and others damaged. At Belvoir, in the 
same department, the shock, which lasted six 
seconds, was so violent that the houses were felt to 
rock. Several chimneys were thrown down here, 
and many walls were much cracked. The move- 
ment was accompanied by a rumbling noise and by 
a strong smell of sulphur. At Strasbourg the 
shock was felt in the midst of a violent storm and 
heavy rain. The clock in the house of the keeper 
of the cathedral, and situate on the platform of the 
building, was stopped. The water in the reser- 
voirs was so agitated as to flow over the edges of 
the basins.. The shock lasted nearly a minute. 
In the upper part of one of the barracks the sol- 
diers ran out in great haste, imagining the house 
was about to fall. At Dijon the shock, which was 
rather slight, was felt in the direction of north-east 
to south-west. The accounts received from Italy, 
Switzerland, and part of Germany, agree in stating 
that the shock extended to all those countries. The 
time indicated varies from ten to twenty minutes past 
one, but the variation is probably only caused by 
difference of clocks. ong other places where 
the shocks were felt were Erbach, in the Odenwald, 
Carlsruhe, Friburg, the Baden Oberland, Stutgardt, 
Ravensburg, Esslingen, Plochingen, &c. In most 
of the places two or. three oscillations were felt ; 
they went from the north-east to the south-west, 
and were strong enough to shake the windows, 
ring bells, and displace light articles of furni- 








ture; but the barometer and thermometer unde. 
went no variation. The sky was cloudy at th 
time, and the wind blew from the south-west 
A letter from Milan of the 25th says:—«4 
severe shock of earthquake was felt at Mil 
this day, in the direction of east to west, Jj 
lasted five seconds, but caused no 

Most of the clocks in the town stopped, and the 
thermometer fell from 27 deg. Réaumur to 14 
deg. (13 deg. to 634 deg. Fahrenheit), Th 
weather was rainy, and on the following morning 
there was a thick fog.”—Galignani’s Messenger, 

Battersea Park and Chelsea Bridge.—A 

of a report from the architect and engineer as {g 
the progress and present state of Battersea Park 
and Chelsea Bridge has been laid on the table of 
the House of Commons. The principal work nov in 
hand is the formation of the public road or ascent 
to the new Chelsea Bridge. This road, which js 
to be sixty feet wide, will require to be raised new 
the bridge twenty-two feet above the present level 
of the ground, and the quantity of earth required 
will be about 150,000 cubic yards, exclusive of the 
slopes. All this earth must be brought froma 
distance by the river, The sum expended on the 
works since February, 1854, or for which liabilities 
have been incurred since February, 1854, amounts 
to about 80007. The whole of the area intended 
to be appropriated as park land has been made 
available for public use, but it is at present with- 
out walks, &c. The park is now enclosed all 
round, except on the east side. Chelsea Bridge 
is likely to be completed by the end of the present 
year. The works have been subject to extraot- 
dinary delay, but are now in rapid progress, The 
links of the suspension-rods are of such excellent 
iron, and so well manipulated by the patent pr- 
cess of Messrs. Howard, Ravenhill, and Co., that 
they have borne the tensile strain of thirteen tons 


and a half to the square inch under the specified 
conditions. 








ESTABLISHED 1838. 
CTORIA LIFEASSURANCECOMPANY, 


No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 


VOLGOD OF . cccdscvccccrcccssccccsctoccscocecs £176,861 
The Liabilities at....ccrcccccccsccccscccsscctecs £144,376 
Leaving a Surplus for division of ....-...++++-++ £524 


85 
The busingss of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance, 
Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 


or other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

(ZREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
Drrecrors. 

Tue CuisHotm, Chairman. . 
Ricwanp Hartiey Kennepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy Chairman, 
Major-Gen. Michael E. Bagnold.; William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robert Francis Power, Esq» 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. M.D. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. Rey. F. W. J. Vickery. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The fands are accumulated for the exclusive 
benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate superin- 
tendence and control. The profits are divided annually, and applied 
in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders participate 
in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society wes held on the 
30th May, 1855, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a of most 7 art 
gress. It appeared that during the two last years, 1853 and 18%, 
Detween 60 and 900 new Assurances had been effected, producing 
an increase of Premium income amounting to £14,009 per annum. 
It also appeared that, notwithstanding ‘he extraordinary —_ 
which prevailed during the last year in consequence of the visita- 
tion of the cholera, it had not been found necessary to reduce, 
the slightest, the allowance previously awarded to the Policy- 

olders. ith 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied wi 4 
the Report, and resolved unanimously that a reduction of 3'§ pe 
Cent. should be made in the current year’s P:emium payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. die 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first 





years. tredae 
a following Table exemplifies the effect of the presen! 
ion. ‘ 























Annual Annual 
Age when} Amount | Premium arr)! — 
Assured. | Assured. ” per cent. payable. 
£ £4 £. : ets ‘ 
20 - 1000 20 17 6 6 ll 6 14 8 
30 1000 25 138 4 8 1 8 17 H 
40 1000 33 18 4 lo 13 8 23 9 0 
50 1000 48 16 8 16 7. 8 33 ‘ 
60 1000 75°17 6 23 18 +O 51 19 ; 
A.B. IRVINE, Managing Director 

14, Waterloo Place, London. 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
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the COMPANY, 
rest, 8, WareRLoo Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 
ned by Special Act of Parliament, 1834. Annual Income 
al peablle sti upwards of £125,000. 
filan CHARLES DOWNES, Esa., Cuarnman. 
It How. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Derury CHarnMan. 
is Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital, 
age, waste chars by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus pro- 
the tecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 
There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averag- 
) I ing £1 18s. 44. per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the 
The commencement of the Company. 
ni red. Bonuses added. Payable at Death. 
mg ae) ccdsocccccece S1IVBT 10 wcccccccccces £6987 10 
: Sea 5590 0 
py 3000 4192 10 
2000 2795 0 
a8 to 1000 1397 10 
Park 50) rf Sistxe QUENS 
re.—A person aged 25 in 1834, who insured his life for 
a Pert an pot eo premium of £107 5s. 10d., will have paid to 
is this Company, on 3lst December last, £2253 2s. 6d. in premiums, 
cent and have had a bonus of £1987 10s. added to his policy, almost as 
‘ has the amount paid. 
ch is "The Premiams, secesthaless, are extremely moderate, and only 
near one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the Assurance 
for life. 
level "ious granted on approved personal eecurity, in connexion 
uired with insurances. 
f the — and every information afforded on application at 
e . 
m a 
a the ESTABLISHED 1837. 
rion BRTANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
munts COMPANY, 
nded 1, Princes Strect, Bank, London. 
= Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
: all Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 
a Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 
ridge Half premiums, only, required during first seven years. 
esent Sum Assured payable at Sixty, or at Death if occurring pre- 
aor: y- ne 
The BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
ellent Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
t pro- Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 
, that ke Policies—the unpaid half-premiums liquidated out 
of the profits. 
1 tons 
scified __(enepnigrary.) oe ___(wvrvat.) 
Halt | Whole || Half- | Quar- 
a Premium|Prem:um| A | — Yearly | terly 
istSeven| Rem. -| Se.) | woe ae Pre- Pre- 
Years. | of Life. |! | mium. | mium. 
ANY, £8. 4.|£ s, d.|/Years./Mths.| £8. d.|£ 8. a.|£8. a 
M)119)2 8 6) 30 0 }2 7 8)1 4 21012 8 
49)1 9 2) 218 4 | 31/27 6)1 44/012 4 
851 22 6)4 5 0 6 |2 710}1 4 6/012 & 
376 wise seis 4 |i 9 |28 2/1 4 8l012 6 
485 E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
n of risk ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Personal 
tary. ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
LIFE FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Direcrors. 
chester. Chairman.—Samuert Havnunst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuar.es Losuincton, Esq. 
Jobn Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
hairman, Thomas Castle, Esq. ‘ Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
| William Miller Christy, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
r, Esq Rdward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
‘ John Feltham, Esq. | Charles Whetham, Esq. 
‘ Charles Gilpin, Esq. 
sq: PuHysicians. 
y. 4.7, Conquest, M.D.,F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
principle Trustets. 
exclusive John Feltham, Esq. Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 
» superin- Ingham, Esq., M.P. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
nd applied ‘Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.,and Bank of England. 
articlpate Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Ja on the Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S8. 
‘last year Abstract of the REPORT of the DIRECTORS for 1854. 
tory pro The number of policies issued during the year..... ey 
and 188, Assuring the sum Of. ......e..e-ssceseeceeeess+ £083,074 0 0 
Annual premiums thereon. .. ........:-se:0+-+ 19,624 8 8 
er paso issued from the commencement of the institution 
mortality MUU MOMNORS TBI. oo 5. cc scccccsecces cccccccccccccs 17,404 
poi, es Sacéc: cucsevsacsoscieccctie LOANS 
Shir | “Ghamep aan 
D F ate- 
ith Ment allowed) eer. . £177,999 5 9 
fied Mer Ditto: Interest on i 
of Sif pe MEUMEshccssssvscces. 46,093 7 7 
sable bY fet £222,072 13 4 
fits. P Amount returned to members in abatement of 
e first five BEERS bskeccccisseccocsesenocccscc-ce 240,136 11 8 
oie Amount of bonuses added to sums assured ...... 126,564 0 0 
ent Amount paid in claims by death from the com- 
nail meneement of the institution .......<...-+-+++ 441,369 11 11 
seid Balance of receipts over the disbursements in the 
remit BE daks scees0s-0055- Redsas ascot, EMD ©. 8 
— Tnereasing the capital stock of the institution to .1,°92,166 9 8 
yable. At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20, 1652, 
enirees the reduetions varied from 6 to 89 per cent. on the original amount 
ea the sitiums, according to the age of the member, and the time 
1 6 0 Policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
f ; ‘iene 50 to 75 - cent. on the amount of premiums received 
3 Preceding five years. 
3 9 0 Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist July next are 
1 19 6 Teminded that must be paid within 30 days of that time. 
Director. other information may be obtained on applica- 








ae 








JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 








[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scare or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found ofa 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four: Firrus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year,and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, toan immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Turrp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Srcurity.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societies. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

At the close of the last Financial Year thesums 
Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 
The Premium Fundtomorethan ....,. . 800,900 
And the Annual Income from thesamesource, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 15 and 16 Vic., c. 100. 
Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 
Cuainman—JAMES CLAY, Esq., 25, Montagu Square. 
Deputy Cuaraman—G,. B. HARRISON, Esq., 24, Great Tower St. 
James B. Alexander, Esq. | 8. W. Daukes, Esq. 
A. Beattie, Esq. W. Eade, Esq. 
W. C. Buller, Esq. H. M. Farquhar, Esq. 
G. Clive, Esq. | A. Greig, Esq. 

T. Clive, Esq. | Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. 
Banxers—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard Street; Messrs- 
Ransom and Co., Pall Mall East. 
Soricrrons—Messrs. Rooper, Birch, Ingram, and Whately, 

68, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 

This Company grants insurance tickets for single or double 
journeys or for excursions, which can be obtained at all the prin- 
cipal railway stations, and also Periodical Insurances to cover the 
risk of Fatal Accidents while travelling in any class carriage on 
any Railway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 
Europe, and insures Compensation for Personal Injury in any 
Railway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 

To insure £1000, at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
Ditto £200 ditto 8. 

The premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, which is paid 
by the Company under its speciai Act of Parliament. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 2, Old Broad St., London. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nouncesthat he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Everydescrip 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
— possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-strect, near Hyde- 
park. 


T MR. MECHYS ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hair and other Toilet 


Brushes. 

yA oe MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 

ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 

of 1810-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 

Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Taz Stronezst, 

Best, anp Cuearest SsPeGuARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
47a, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 














(0004, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
tion _— grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
1s. 6d. g 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part ofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, thelungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pelling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives restandre- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and willcure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any otherremedy inthe world. Warchouse ,373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s.6d., Pints 4s.,Small Quarts 4s.6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Ils. 








DINNEFORD’S 
puUze FLUID MAGNESIA has been for 


many years sanctioned by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession, as an excellent remedy for ACIDITIES, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. As a Mild 
Aperient, it is admirably adapted for Delicate Females, particu- 
larly during Pregnancy; and it prevents the food of infants from 
turning sour during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED 
LEMON SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, 
which is highly ag ble and efficaci 
Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved HORSE HAIR GLOVES and 
BELTS,) 172, NEW BOND STREET, London, and sold by all 
respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


Flowers is strongly ded for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bicom- 
ing and Charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant Per- 
fume and delightful Cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sunburn, ness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from drjness, scurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiul.—In the process of Shaving it is invaluable, as it annihi- 
lates every pimple, and all roughness, and will afford great com- 
= is applied to the face during the prevalence of cold easterly 
winds. 

Sold in Botties price 2s.9d., with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL. Prescribed with entire confidence by the 

er for its purity, and superior, immediate, and regular 
efticacy. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., M.R.C.P., 


Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the ‘* Lancet,” 
Author of “‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c. &c. 

** IT have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—ard this unknown to yourself 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy inits purest and best 
condition.” 


The ** Medical Circular,’ May 10, 1854, 
We unhesitatingly r d Dr. De Jongh’s Light Brown 
Cod Liver Oil as the best for medical purposes, and well deserving 
the confid of the profession.” 

Sold ontyin Bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole 
Weel 

















URABILITY OF GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING —Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company 
have pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter: — 
FROM SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, BART., VENTNOR, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—Second Testimonial. 

“ In reply to your letter, received this morning, respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state, with much 
satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders and other per- 
sons have lately examined it, and there is not the least apparent 
difference since the first laying down, now several years; and I 
am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that 
are being crected here.” 

N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

Gutta Percha Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet, Insulated Tele- 


g 3; and 1n THE Country by respectable Chemists. 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d, 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the concen- 
trated juice of the sea-weed, to which medical authorities 
ascribe the principal benefits derivable from a residence by the 
sea. In cases of acute or chronic rh ism, gout, gia, 
and other pains in the limbs and joints, it is superseding all other 
external remedies; also for weakness, contractions, paralysis, de- 
formities, tumours, scrofulous diseases, and the malformations of 
rickety or badly nursed children, and in all cases where friction is 
recommended. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by KEATING, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, and all chymists. The pamphlet, 
which should be read by all persons, may be had gratis on appli- 
cation, or post free by enclosing Six Stamps. 











graph Wire, Battery Cells, Chemical Vessels, Skates, Bowls, 
Buckets, with numerous Ornamental and Usefal Articles Manu- 
factured by the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, Wharf Road, City Road, London, and Sold by their Wholesale 
Dealers, in Town and Country. 


EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 
direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 
fied, and nearly tasteless. Imperial Measure, half-pints,2s.; pints, 
3s. 6d.; quarts, 6s. 6d.; five pint bottle, lds. 
*," Orders from the country should expressly state ‘“‘ KEAT- 
ING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
remarkable for their Efficacy in CURING BAD L#G8S.— 

Mrs. Norman, of 25, Round Court, West Smithfield, was afflicted 
for upwards of nine years with a dreadful bad leg. The wounds 
in it were horrible to behold, and she despaired of its ever being 
cured, as she had been under several medical men of great cele- 
brity, but all failed in doing any good whatever. At last she de- 
termined on using Holloway's Ointment and , and these 


wonderful medicines soon effected a sound and permanent cure, to 
great surprise of all her friends that had seen it.— Sold by all 
ts, 


Medicine Venders; and at Professor Holloway’s 
44, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THE 


ANNALS OF ENGLAND. 


AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


From CoTemMporary W2ITERS, THE ROLLS OF PARLIAMENT, 
AND OTHER Punitic Records, 


Vol. L., feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 


“This is a book we like. It is not one to read through, 
but one to study. It is not a history, but a summary of 
history, based on the statements of the most nearly contem- 
porary writers, The ante-Norman era is the fullest, con- 
sidering the scanty nature of our documents, the writer 
being justly of opinion that the conquering race did not 
effect such great changes as is generally supposed. Many 
facts hitherto little known have been derived from the 
Patent Rolls, the Rolls of Parliament, and the Statutes of 
the Realm (an invaluable well-spring of early English his- 
tory); while, to meet a fi y, brief biographi 
of eminent persons are occasionally introduced.”—Atlas, 
May 19, 1855. 

“We have rarely met with a more highly useful book for 
educational purposes than this Epitome, It gives a brief, 
but comprehensive, outline of all the great events which have 
marked the character and habits of the British people, and 
fixes the dates of such events with accuracy and precision, 
in such a manner as to fix them upon the pupil’s memory, 
and to store his mind with information that cannot be too 
highly prized. As a book of reference, it will also be found 
valuable. We cannot but speak in terms of the highest ap- 
probation of the manner in which a most laborious under- 
taking has been thus far fulfilled. The present volume forms 
but the first portion, and brings the history of England 
down to the reign of Richard II. We shall look forward to 
the publication of its completion with great pleasure,”— 
Daily News, June 4, 1855. 


Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas, Parxnr, 








BOOKS RELATING 


TO THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
OXFORD, . 





CLARENDON’S (Edw. Earl of) HIS- 
TORY of the REBELLION and CIVIL WARS in ENG- 
LAND, together with an Historical View of the Affairs 
of Ireland, A new edition, from the original MS., with 
the Notes of Bishop Warburton. Seven vols, 8vo, cloth 
lettered, £2 10s, 


CARTE’S LIFE OF JAMES DUKE 
of ORMOND; containing an account of the most re- 
markable affairs of his time, and particularly of Ireland 
under his government. A new edition, carefully com- 

ed with the original MSS, Six vols, 8vo, cloth 
lettered, £2 6s, 


MAY’S HISTORY of the PARLIA- 
MENT of ENGLAND which began November 3, 1640: 
with a Short and Necessary View of some precedent 

Years, A new edition, 8vo, cloth lettered, 5s. 6d, 


SPRIGG’S ANGLIA REDIVIVA; 
ENGLAND’S RECOVERY: being the History of the 
Motions, Actions, and Successes of the Army under the 
immediate conduct of his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
Kt., Captain-General of all the Parliament’s Forces in 
England, A new edition, 8vo, cloth lettered, 6s, 


WHITELOCKE’S MEMORIALS of 
ENGLISH AFFAIRS from 1625 to 1660, A new edition, 
Four vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, £1 10s. 

“Tn studying this period, the most important, the most 
wonderful in all history, I suppose yeu will make Lord 
Clarendon’s incomparable performance your groundwork. 
After this will follow ‘Whitelocke’s Memoirs.’ It is only a 
se or diary, very ample, and full of important matters. 

writer was learned in his own profession, and thought 
largely in religion by the advantage of his friendship with 

Selden. ‘ May’s History of the Parliament’ is a just compo- 

sition according to the rules of history. It is written with 

much judgment, penetration, manliness, and spirit ; and with 

a candour which will greatly increase your esteem, when 

‘ou understand that he wrote by order of his masters, the 

Parliament. It breaks off (much to the loss of the history 

of that time) just when their armies were new-modelled by 

the self-denying ———. ee b — rage “4 et 
supplied by ‘Sprigg’s History of Fairfax’s Exploits.’ He 
ow cheghie to the General,”—Bp, Warburton’s Letter to, 

Bp. Hurd, August 16, 1753, 


Oxford: at the University Press. Sold by J. H. Parker, 
Oxford and London; and by Gardner, 7, Paternoster Row. 





PROSPECTUS AND LIST 
OF THE 


Oxford Pocket Classics, 


A NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND 
LATIN CLASSICS, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


Tux advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are 
printed from the best texts extant—and not only this, but 
each volume has, during its progress through the press, been 
superintended by some competent member of the University. 
There have also been supplied, where necessary, SUMMARIES, 
CHRONOLOGICAL TaBLEs, BroGRaPuicat Notices, Inprczs, 
and the like—aids which are often wanting in other editions, 
Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and on a firm, 
fine paper, capable of receiving writing inks, for notes; and, 
at the same time, they are supplied at moderate prices, 

It is hoped that the advantages which the OXFORD 
POCKET CLASSICS possess over other Series will not fail 
to increase the circulation which they have already attained 
in ——s our Public and Private Schools, as also in our Uni- 
versities, . 


ZSCHYLUS 
ARISTOPHANES (3 vols.) 
ARISTOTELIS ETHICA 
CESAR . 
CORNELIUS NEPOS . 
DEMOSTHENES de CORONA, et XS. 
CHINES in CTESIPHONTEM . 
EURIPIDES (3 vols.) ° 
EURIPIDIS 
HERO 





Coben eeeeeaneeresees . 


LUCANUS . 
LUCRETIUS . 
PHZEDRUsS .... 
SALLUSTIUS. 
SOPHOCLES 


TACITUS (2 vols.) . 
UC 
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*,* A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to 
chools, and where numbers are required, 


SHORT NOTES, 


‘0 accompany the TEXTS of the OXFORD POCKET 
CLASSICS, are now in course of publication, calculated as 
well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of the 
Universities, 


Of SOPHOCLES are already published: 
AJAX (including the Text) ........ PA ak AOR PSS diieeroled NA 
ELECTRA (ditto) .. 

C2DIPUS REX (ditto) . 
CEDIPUS COLONEUS (ditto)..........ccccessssssssessseeeees 
ANTIGONE (ditto oe 

PHILOCTETES (ditto) ....... 
TRACHINIZ, In the press, 


Of ZSCHYLUS are already published: 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS — Text) 
SEPTEM contra THEBAS (ditto) ........ccsececssssees 
PERSA (ditto) ...........0006 Bidicdotlons ibod 
AGAMEMNON (ditto) .. 

CHOEPHORZ: (ditto) ... 
EUMENIDES (ditto) 
SUPPLICES (ditto) oo... csessesneeeees pesiriseata 


Of EURIPIDES are already published: 
HECUBA (with Text) 
MEDEA (ditto) . 
ORESTES (ditto) ......eccccseseseee iesciesthe kesesdeaciscvet ; 
PHENISSZ (ditto) ; 
HIPPOLYTUS (ditto) 
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DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA (with Text) 

ZESCHINES IN CTESIPHONT 

VIRGIL—GEORGICS {vith Text 
» BUCOLICS (with Text, 
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a ZENEID. In the _ 
HORACE, ODES and EPODES (with Text) ............ 
a SATIRES faite) ssdinictshesaestave a akacasisce 
SALLUST, JUGURTHA (with Text) ...cc.cccccccccceees 
. CATILINE (ditto) 
In the press, SHORT NOTES to 
CORNELIUS NEPOS—PHZDRUS—EUTROPIUS, 
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JouN Henry and Jas. Parker, Oxford, and 
377, Strand, London. 
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Now ready, Numbers I. to VII. of the 


LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 


The Contents of the Journal comprise, amongst other matters, 


ArtrcLEs on the principal religious topics of the day, or 
on subjects connected with the Gaventatiies of Religious 
a. ot ~~ x 

EViIEws of the most important works recently published 
with analyses, extracts, = v 

Notices of minor works, for the most part explanatory of 
the object or contents of the work noticed,—with criticism 
when called for. 

Summary of other publications, Pamphlets, Tracts, &¢, 
Short notices of the chief PertopicaLs, &c., and a summary 
of Foreign Religious Literature, 

Excerpta, New Books rn GENERAL Lrrerarvrg—g 
short classified list of. 
is Notes anv QuEniEs on Literary subjects, Corrzspoxp- 
EncR, &e, &c., 

The principles of this Journal are those of the Church of 
England; and, while it will convey information with respect 
to the literature of other mag Bodies, with every desire 
to show fairness and impartiality, it is not intended to com- 
promise truth, or to countenance indifference, 


Published every alternate Saturday, price 4d.; stamped, 6d, 


To be obtained of all Booksellers in Town or Country, or 
Srom the Office, 377, Strand, London, 





-Opinions of the Press. 
“We would pronounce it a well-conceived, well-ccnducted 


journal, so far as it has gone; one that must be prized by 


every Protestant, and is calculated to afford much new and 
interesting ‘information’ to every other.”—The Anglo-Celt 
Cavan, May 17, 1855, 

* Numerous as are our periodicals devoted to the cause of 
religion, there was yet room for one taking the distinct 
ground proposed to be occupied by the ‘Literary Church- 
man, . . .: There is nothing in the plan or in thefirst 
number of the ‘ Literary Churchman’ that addresses itself to 
any section of the Church, but there is much that speaks 
wisely and well to the Church at large. This is just. what 
We long wished to see, We really have had too mueh reli- 
gious controversy. With a great portion of our own country 
sunk in ignorance and apathy, and with three-fourths of the 
world to — there is plenty for the Chureh to do 
without proclaiming its differences about Saw non-exsen- 
tial. The ‘Current Events’ connected with religion (which 
we conclude will be a regular feature of the journal) is a 
aa. useful article, The Reviews, which embrace all 
eading works, are very ably and impartially written, and 
the general information on Church matters is all that can 
be wished, We predict for the ‘ Literary Churchman’ a very 
extensive circulation, and we have no scruple in saying that 
we believe that it will do good wherever it circulates,"— 
Leicester Advertiser, May 19, 1855. 

. . . “A spirit of impartiality and fairness appears to 
preside over its pages.” —Plymouth Times, May 12, 1855. 

“ ‘The tone of the publication seems that of moderate and 
Oe ee yt soo <a it ina 
Jatholic spirit.”—Coventry Herald, May 11, le 

“We cordially recommend it-to the patronage of those 
belonging to the Anglican Church, while we are not tri 


velling far out of our duty by suggesting its perusal, and, . 


in many respects, imitation, to some similar organs amo 
ourselves, who have yet to learn that it is possible to ‘con 
template others from our own point of view,’ and yet to 
so ‘fairly’ ’— Galloway Advertiser, May 24, 1855. 

“ We are pleased no less with the literary ability displayed 
in the work than the moderate tone which prevades its 
articles; and in the latter ome of view it contrasts = 
favourably with some other Church of England organs W' 
we could name.”—Bradford Observer, May 24, 1895. a 

“The literary information conveyed by these Leslg 
considerable, and the ‘leading articles’ indicate prey 
amount of talent, The introduction of ‘Notes aid of 
is a good feature, which we hope to see made, by th 
contributors, more prominent,”—Hastings and St. 

News, May 25, 1855. a 

“A controversial toneis precluded, but a faithful ot 
to the teaching and formularies of the Established Ch it 
maintained throughout.”— Wiltshire Independent, May 


ass i here it 
“It gives promise of being a useful work in the sp) 
proposes for itself... Its'reviews and notices of ee vit be 
are very copious ; and a peculiar characteristic of ‘ A 
that portion of it devoted to foreign and American 
cal literature.’—North Wales Chronicle, May 12, 1859. sion, 
“We like the plan sketched by the editor. Our nd 
taking the first number as it stands, is that to geo 
in country parishes especially, its special sel 1 
and notices of publications suited to their peculiar nee 
and village wants, will be a valuable help,”—Darlington 
Stockton Times, May 12, 1855, 


Office, 377, Strand, London. 
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London; Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wimeoue in the County of Surrey (at the Office 


— 
of Messrs. Savill ana Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 


0; 
him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.— Saturday, August 11, 1855. 
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